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THE WEEK. 


THE centenary of the death of Charles James Fox, 
which fell on Thursday, has reminded Englishmen of one 
of the most heroic and fascinating figures in our political 
history. Our regret that Sir George Trevelyan did 
not supplement his ‘‘ Early Days” with the Later 
Days of Charles James Fox has been mitigated by Mr. 
Hammond’s brilliant monograph, in which the 
splendid qualities and exploits of Fox’s political 
manhood were first brought into bold relief. Fox 
trusted and loved the people of England, and it was 
this ardent patriotism that made him feel a real 
sympathy for the feelings and prejudices of other 
nations. He was one of the few great statesmen of the 
past—Canning, Cobden, and Gladstone are others— 
who might have cried: ‘‘ The Duma is dead, long live 
the Duma.” He struggled for peace and freedom in an 
age when even England was almost submerged by war 
and tyranny. His frailties were human, his virtues 
were divine. His greatest achievement and his 
lasting glory is that he opposed with all his soul 
and strength the foreign and domestic policy of 
Pitt. He failed, but his failure was glorious and 
fruitful. But for him British liberty might have 
been utterly stamped out. 





Tue news from Russia is again serious. On 
Saturday and Sunday last week a pogrom broke out 
in the town of Siedlce, Poland. From the latest 
accounts there would seem to be no doubt that the 
outbreak is another instance of anti-Semitic passion 
and official provocation. The first shots were fired by 
agents-provocateurs, and the massacre and pillage 
which followed were led by soldiers of the Libavsky 
regiment, who had gained infamy and official approba- 
tion at the massacre of Bielostock. The massacre and 
bombardment continued three days, and the latest in- 
formation places the casualties at 500. Anarchy and 
disorder seem to be spreading along the Volga. It 
is now feared that a similar pogrom may be pro- 
voked by the military in Warsaw, and already a 
number of Jews have been killed by patrols in revenge 
for revolutionary crimes and outrages. M. Stolypin’s 
régime is now characterised by thoroughness. Journals 
of all kinds are being suppressed and the Constitutional 
Democrats have been refused permission to hold a 
congress in St. Petersburg on the pretext that they are 
revolutionaries. This last act is perhaps the most 
ominous event of the week. Without the right of 
meeting constitutional order cannot be evolved peace- 
ably from a chaos of anarchy and tyranny. 

Tue secretaries of the ‘‘ Memorial to the Duma” 
Committee took advantage of Professor Miliukoff’s 
presence in England to organise, at two days’ notice, a 
dinner to the leader of the Constitutional Democrats ; 
and many people came to do honour to the man who 
may one day be the Liberal Prime Minister of afree and 
friendly nation. The professor began his speech with 
an explanation of the apparently contradictory title of 
his party, and admitted that it was ‘‘ revolutionary ” in 


the sense of desiring a sudden change in the internal 
condition of Russia, but not in the other sense of using 
violent methods. They were compelled to become 
revolutionary because peaceful means had been refused, 
and therefore every party in Russia was revolutionary. 
He expressed his gratitude for the memorial to the 
Duma and declared his belief that it would be wel- 
comed in Russia. The memorial acknowledged the 
truth, which the autocracy denied, that any nation 
which has reached a certain standard of well-being, 
culture, and civilisation must obtain liberty. 





Wuewn Father Francis Xavier Wernz, writes our 
Rome correspondent, was elected General of the Jesuit 
Order, in his humility he exclaimed, ‘‘ Domine non 
sum dignus.” Hearing these words some of the dele- 
gates present tell me that they recalled their fellow 
Jesuit, Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino, who, in the Con- 
clave which ultimately elected Paul V. (Borghese), 
absolutely refused to become head of the Catholic 
Church. No Jesuit, however, can refuse the General- 
ship once elected, nor can he resign the position for 
any reason, as it is for life, and no impediment regard- 
ing health or mental condition makes any difference. 
Father Martin, although in precarious health for a 
long time, without his right arm and in his last years 
practically helpless, remained the General to the last 
momentof his life. There is only one example, that of the 
Belgian General Becke, elected in 1853, who when near 
his end, lost his mental faculties. A coadjutor was then 
appointed with the right of succession ; but he also 
remained General while he was alive. Although the 
Jesuits disclaim the interference of any worldly con- 
siderations in the choice of their supreme chief, there 
is no doubt that the elements desirous of progress, of 
modern changes, were successful, as Father Wernz, 
though a rigid disciplinarian in ecclesiastic matters, 
is favourable to the adoption of up-to-date methods to 
reach the object for which the Society of Jesus was 
founded and still exists. Those favourable to the 
German candidature were considerably helped by the 
political religious situation, which induced the majority 
of the delegates to support the election of the General 
as a demonstration against those who are in power 
in France now, and as at the same time a threat to 
Spain, where a conflict of the State with the Church is 
feared. 





Mr. WALTER Lonc’s inauspicious opening of the 
campaign against Home Rule has thrown the Unionist 
Press into a dreadful state of confusion. The Cham- 
berlainites see a fine opportunity for decapitating the 
nominal leader of the Opposition and clamour for a 
production of the correspondence. Even journals like 
the Zzmes, which dare not be definitely disloyal to the 
fallen casuist, declare that the situation ought to be 
cleared up. Poor Mr. Long is still floundering in his 
new Irish bog. His latest discovery is that though a 
policy of devolution might have come all right from the 
Unionists it would mean destruction if it were intro- 
duced by a Radical Government. Another fine distinction 
is that Mr. Long was only partly thinking of Sir A. Mac- 
Donnell when he made his first speech and he was not 
speaking of him at all. This is almost worthy of Mr. 
Balfour, and perhaps it came direct from the golf links. 
Mr. Long’s reasons for changing his mind as to 
publishing the letters were interrupted by the perti- 
nent voice of a Londonderry man: ‘‘ Why did Balfour 








put him [Sir A. MacDonnell] there at all?” This was a 
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poser. ‘‘I will tell the gentleman,” said Mr. Long, 
but he forgot his promise and never did, as a matter of 
fact, answer the question at all, 

THe autumnal meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce held during the week at 
Bristol was attended by a large number of delegates 
from all parts of the country. The President of the 
Association, Sir William Holland, in his opening 
address congratulated the delegates and business men 
generally on the present prosperous condition of trade 
in the country, as measured by every known test. Not 
only has the value of our exports enormously increased, 
but the volume of our oversea trade is also very much 
greater than ever before in British history. Moreover, 
the prospects for the coming months are good and 
are the brighter, as he pointed out, because the poli- 
tical horizon is now quite unclouded. Sir William 
read a letter from Sir Edward Grey intimating 
that the Government has received an assurance from 
China that Sir Robert Hart will not be disturbed, and 
that he is considering the best means of inducing the 
Chinese Government to circulate their recent instruc- 
tions relating to Maritime Customs. A resolution was 
unanimously passed approving of the Census of Pro- 
duction Bill, introduced by the President of the Board 
of Trade earlier in the present year. It was further 
resolved that the association, seeing the friendly 
relations existing between this country and Por- 


tugal, requests His Majesty's Government to 
negotiate a new commercial treaty with Por- 
tugal. Other resolutions asked for the _ recon- 


sideration of the Income-tax Acts, the establishment 
of a Ministry of Commerce with a status equal to 
that of other State departments, and compulsory work- 
ing in this country of designs registered here. We 
note the satisfaction that is felt by commercial men 
on the progress that is being made in the reform of 
commercial law, thanks to the zeal of the new Lord 
Chancellor. Aad nat 

NOTWITHSTANDING Sir William Holland’s sugges- 
tion that the thorny question of preferential trade be 
left severely alone, a resolution was submitted by the 
South of Scotland Chamber in favour of preferential 
trade within the Empire. A long and somewhat heated 
discussion ensued, and for an hour or more it seemed 
as though the calendar had receded eight months 
and we were once more in the midst of the General 
Election. All the old arguments with which we have 
grown so familiar were raised, but the debate was 
only characterised by two notable speeches, both on 
the side of Free Trade, one by Mr. Walton, the other 
by Mr. A. Hobson. A speaker who disclaimed all 
party feeling and who stated that he was altogether 
superior to political prejudices referred to a somewhat 
discredited authority on the subject as “our dear 
leader, Mr. Chamberlain.” Inthe end the resolution 
was politely negatived. 





A NEW army order issued on Wednesday evening - 
marks another alteration in the constitution of the 
army which is due to the Esher Report and indicates 
on the part of Mr. Haldane a desire to profit by the 
study of Japanese and German models. A General 
Staff is constituted “to advise on the strategical dis- 
tribution of the army, to supervise the education of 
officers, and the training and preparation of the army 
for war, to study military schemes (offensive and de- 
fensive), to collect and collate military intelligence, to 
direct the general policy in army matters, and to 
secure continuity of action in the execution of that 
policy.” It is to be recruited from such officers ‘‘ who 


may be considered most likely to prove capable of form- 
ing a school of progressive military thought’; and the 
danger of too much theory is to be met by the require- 


only and to be followed by a return to regimental duty 
for not less than one year. Mr. Haldane explains his 
reasons and his objects in a careful and thoughtful 
summary of the army’s needs of a central, well-organised 
and comprehensive brain department in both peace and 
war. Everything of course depends upon the men 
chosen and the methods of those who choose them ; 
paper manifestoes, however bold, will take some time 
to remove the theory that the army is an amusement 
for the rich. In itself, however, the reform seems 
excellent, and we note that already the merit of it is 
being claimed for Mr. Arnold-Forster ; probably 
because Turkey also has a General Staff. 





Tue Zrzbune is responsible for a rumour that we 
are, within a few months, to have a visit from the 
German Emperor, and there is no doubt that if this 
can be arranged His Majesty can be sure of that hearty 
reception which is always ready for distinguished 
visitors, and his coming at the present time ought to be 
of special value in smoothing away any little troubles 
which may have been threatened of late _between 
the two nations. We have no very great belief in the 
magnitude of such troubles as are from time to time 
brought to the public notice by the aggressive sections 
of the Press in both countries, and of course the royal 
visit, if it takes place, may quite well have no political 
significance at all. But it will be a little strange if the 
conversation is never allowed to approach the, for 
instance, very interesting question of Russia ; and we 
confess that we hardly think it would be complete with- 
out an occasional reference to the Sultan. 


TueE District Railway Company has been causing 
considerable agitation in certain suburbs during the 
past week by making substantial increases in its fares. 
Wimbledon appears to be pretty hard hit and East 
Ham has risen in wrath. Calculations are being made 
by angry correspondents which should make the cry of 
the middle classes (in which the working man for this 
occasion joins) more bitter still. The railway is, of 
course, quite within its legal rights, and there is not a 
very strong moral case to be made against it. It cer- 
tainly has been reducing its fares of late, and there is no 
reason to doubt the statement by the directors that some 
change of policy is necessary to make both ends meet. 
But it is a curious feature of the case that the very 
reductions of the past only increase the hardship 
caused by the increases of the present : for houses are 
taken by people who were attracted by the promise 
of cheap fares and now find themselves left in the lurch. 
We will not at present point a moral; no doubt the 
motor ’buses will seize and profit by the occasion, and 
some good may come if the present troubles result 
in the disappearance of the straphanger. A threat to 
the company that fewer people will use their trains 
probably will be met by the answer that this 1s just 
what is wanted. But it seems a dangerous policy. 





It would appear from an article in a recent sup- 
plement of the Zimes by a well-known expert that the 
water supply of London is in danger of running short 
in the near future unless ample provision is made for a 
growing population. Though not new, the warning 1s 
true, and the prospect of London with a water famine 
in a summer similar to the one we have passed through 
would be a calamity almost too serious to contemplate. 
It is believed that for further enlarged supplies we 
cannot look to the Thames or its tributaries, and that 
while the chalky range to the south-east may provide 
sources of some magnitude, the information at present 
is inadequate to form any reliable estimate of the 
quantity or the cost of obtaining the necessary supply. 
If this, the opinion of an expert, is true, then the situa- 
tion is critical, for the London suburbs are growing at 
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Tue visit of a deputation from the Eighty Club to 
Buda-Pesth next week at the invitation of Mr. Francis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian Minister of Commerce, will 
be welcomed by all Liberals in both countries as one 
more step in the efforts which are at present being 
made to bring the peoples of Europe to a better know- 
ledge and understanding of one another. The most 
important feature will be an interchange of ideas at a 
conference on labour and social legislation; but the 
whole visit should be productive of nothing but good 
by widening the influence and expounding the prin- 
ciples and ideals of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and the party he leads in a country whose relations 
with British Liberalism are historic. Much has 
already been done as to Russia, notably by the 
Prime Minister’s courage at the recent inter- 
Parliamentary conference ; much, too, in France and 
Germany, and that, too, without creating in the minds 
of any responsible or thoughtful people in either country 
the idea that friendship with the one involves enmity to 
the other. We feel confident that this visit will tend 
to produce the same happy result in Hungary, where 
precautions against misunderstanding are perhaps not 
quite so needful ; and it seems hardly necessary to em- 
phasise the fact that these timely courtesies are in no 
way regarded by those responsible for them or, 
indeed, by anybody as being in the nature of a de- 
monstration against Austria. It is the aim of Liberal 
policy to strengthen the securities for peace in 
Europe ; and one of the best securities is personal con- 
tact and personal friendship between those who in- 
fluence public opinion in their respective countries. 

THE newspaper controversy between the United 
Kingdom Alliance and the Temperance Legislation 
League continues in unabated volume. Supporters 
of local veto do their cause much harm by the terocity 
with which they brandish their pens. One scribe, in 
a letter to the /7zjune on Saturday, accused Sir T. P. 
Whittaker of sacrificing his convictions to social 
influence and the glitter of a knighthood. The most 
interesting and, we may add, the most temperate letter is 
written by Dr. Robinson Souttar, who takes the legiti- 
mate point that ‘‘ disinterested companies may not pay 
their way,” and ‘‘ will find it very hard to make interest 
on their capital.” Other critics, however, tremble at 
the demoralising effects of these profits ; the Indepen- 
dent Temperance Party believes that the company 
system would prevent veto, because to exercise 
it ‘would dry up the source of old-age pensions,” 
although no one has yet proposed to link pensions with 
the system. The opponents of the league restrict 
themselves too much to destructive criticism, and Mr. 
L. S. Gibbard fairly puts the question, ‘‘ When we have 
obtained local veto, and have failed to prohibit the 
traffic amongst three-fourths of the community, as we 
shall do, what then?” There must be some alternative. 

‘* ORGANISATION” seems to be the watchword of 
the great Unionist Party just now. The Young Con- 
servatives League at Balham has moved the Daily 
lelegraph to a leading article on party colours. We 
agree that it is difficult to understand the lack of uni- 
formity, though it has not much vexed our soul; but 
we take more interest in the suggested changes. 
“The robustly healthy Primrose League cannot wholly 
ignore yellow,” says our contemporary ; and, indeed, 
yellow isa colour which not the Primrose League only 
has found it a little difficult during the last year or 
two to ignore. But yellow is not suggested as the 
Conservative colour except by Liberals ; no, the bright 
idea after due and deliberate consideration is ‘‘ purple,” 
by reason of the fact that ‘‘ Imperialism is the vital 
distinguishing faith of Unionists and Conservatives,” 
or, in other words, the only thing that can at present 
be safely mentioned among them. We have much 
pleasure in approving the suggestion ; and we hope it 








will not be restricted to ribbons and _ buttonholes. 
Long flowing robes would be tasteful, simple, and effec- 
tive, and we earnestly plead for just a narrow band of 
orchids round the edge of the imperial purple. 

A CORRESPONDENCE of more than usual interest 
enlivens the pages of the Dazly Telegraph. Sufferers 
from the motor car plague detail their symptoms and 
discuss remedies, while an occasional motorist pleads 
extenuating circumstances. The chief grievance seems 
to be excessive speed, and one writer, himself a 
motorist, suggests that this is due to chauffeurs and 
‘* individuals who are certainly not gentlemen,” who 
treat even brother motorists in a “ caddish manner.” 
Speed causes dust, and dust causes loss of temper 
and damage to roadside property. An ingenious 
anti-motorist suggests toll bars, for motor cars only, 
another wants the public to combine at election time to 
vote against any candidate owning a car, and a third 
proposes a fighting organisation on Primrose League 
lines. One great difficulty in the way of restrictive 
legislation is the influence of cars in politics. Most 
members of Parliament own cars,and nearly all use them 
in their campaigns, while many electors refuse to vote 
unless a motor car takes them to the poll. A real and 
easily remedied grievance is that motorists pay so little 
for the upkeep of roads. We hope that Mr. Asquith’s 
next Budget will provide for licence fees at the rate of 
at least 5s. 3d. yer horse power or per hundredweight. 

MorTorR omnibuses take up a large part of the 
recently issued report on Cabs and Omnibuses. The 
annual total mileage is stated to be already 17,000,000 
miles; and in the near future this will be vastly 
increased. There are certain recommendations of 
considerable interest which will no doubt receive 
attention in the proper quarters: special tests, for 
instance, for motors plying outside the metropolitan 
area, as in the case of the recent Handcross 
disaster, and severer regulations now that the in- 
dustry may be saidtohave found itsfeet. Before sideslip 
the committee confess themselves helpless, and it will 
have to be left to experts to save us from the exciting 
sensation of travelling sideways down the Strand, nor 
will sufferers from noise and vibration be altogether 
satisfied with the tendency to place a great part 
of the responsibility on the ‘* heavy slow-moving 
mechanical traffic ” which existed before motor-’buses 
were born. Improved road surfaces are said to be the 
remedy, and if special attention to the roads is required 
the various local authorities will naturally ask who is 
to be expected to pay. 


Tue Promenade Concerts this season are even 
better than usual, and one could bestow no higher 
praise than this. Mr. Wood’s following at the Queen’s 
Hall shows no sign of decline. Night after night, 
like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, he pipes and we needs 
must follow him into the magic realm of sweet, melo- 
dious sound. Large audiences gather from far and near 
in the sure hope of finding something to charm 
in his varied bill of fare. The programmes are 
admirably arranged. Monday is set apart for 
Wagner ; Friday is devoted to Beethoven ; as a rule, 
Tchaikovsky predominates on Wednesday, whilst 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday are known as 
“popular” nights. Again this week the programme 
contained abundant variety, and included a “ first per- 
formance in England” in the form of an ‘‘ Entr’acte 
Symphonique” (Messidor) by Alfred Bruneau, and Dr. 
Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Don Quixote ” was played for the 
first time at a promenade concert. The success of 
these concerts proves that the masses only required 
opportunities of hearing good music in order to 
appreciate it. The one drawback is the inadequate 
ventilation of the Queen’s Hall. This keeps many 
away who would otherwise attend regularly. 
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THE BLUE FUNK SCHOOL. 


HE title of this article was coined, we believe, 
some time ago by Mr. A. J. Wilson, but it so 
exactly describes the state of mind or pose of a small 
coterie of journalists and agitators who now, to 
the intense delight of patriotic contractors, are attempt- 
ing to belittle the British navy and to discredit it in the 
eyes of the people and of the world that we feel it may 
very well be revived at the present juncture. 

Let us begin by saying that at the present moment 
the British navy is beyond doubt or dispute more than 
three times as strong as the German. In May, 1906, 
the Dilke Return gave fifty-five first-class battleships 
to Great Britain and eighteen to Germany, twenty- 
eight armoured cruisers to Great Britain and six to 
Germany. Further, our total naval expenditure is 
about two and a-half times that of Germany, and our 
expenditure on new construction is also much in excess 
of the German expenditure on the same head. Lastly, 
it should be mentioned that the English battleships are 
much larger, heavier, and in every way more formid- 
able than the German. 

This being the state of the case, Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
the well-known naval journalist and writer, has 
penned an article for the current number of the 
National Review, which he styles ‘‘ Destroying 
Britain’s Naval Supremacy,” and endeavours to pro- 
duce the impression that the German navy is on the 
eve of challenging ours and might very easily be suc- 
cessful. We have never read a more ingeniously per- 
plexing or more utterly illusory article. It seems to be 
based upon imaginary future developments and upon a 
rigid determination to keep the facts of the present 
and the experience of the past entirely out of view. In 
order to exhibit the absurdity of the contention that in 
spite of our unexampled and, we must add, absurdly 
excessive expenditure the British navy has been 
steadily going down hill in the last few years let us 
compare the position in May, 1898, with the position in 
May, 1906. 


MAY, 1898, 
Great Britain. France. Russia, Germany. 
yam aw ‘« 27 Po 12 ne 17 
Armoure 
Cruisers ps us ce ee 3 
MAY, 1906, 
Great Britain. France. Russia. Germany, 
First Class | 2 
Battleships f°" 55 ** 1Q we Siw 18 
Armoured } 
Cruisers | *” as a yh om 6 


And yet during this period the programmes of other 
countries were in appearance far more ambitious than 
ours. What sensible people look at is not appearance, 
but reality ; not programmes, but results. The ter- 
rorist and alarmist writers about the navy are always 
careful to conceal the figures as to ‘ built” battle- 
ships. They talk about ships ‘building ” and ships 
“about to be laid down.” They do not like to compare 
navies as they are; they always compare navies as 
they may be at some future time, under contingencies 
fixed by their own morbid imaginations. Thus in the 
four years 1903 to 1906 our battleships ‘‘ building” 
were always much fewer than those of France, Ger- 
many, and Russia combined, and only in one year were 
they equal to France and Germany combined. Never- 
theless, while the excess of British battleships actually 
building and completed over those of France, Russia, 
and Germany was only twenty-three, twenty-nine, and 
thirty in 1903, the excess over France this year is 








thirty-six, over Russia forty-seven, and over Germany 
thirty-seven! We need not spend time over discuss- 
ing cruisers. Taking the armoured and first-class pro- 
tected cruisers together, it is a case of Great Britain 
easily first, France second, and the rest nowhere. We 
have forty-nine armoured and first-class cruisers to 
Germany’s six! Even Mr. Carlyon Bellairs and Mr. 
H. W. Wilson would probably admit in the smoking- 
room that this is a fairly safe proportion, and one that 
leaves a margin for the relief of the income-tax payer. 
We believe that the great naval scare which Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bellairs are endeavouring to engineer 
with the aid of the National Review, the Navy League 
Journal, the Daily Mail, the Globe, and the Spectator will 
fall remarkably flat. Indeed, the Yellow Press admits 
that it finds the public dreadfully callous. The 
Government obtained its enormous majority largely on 
a programme of retrenchment and reduced taxation, 
and intelligent people in the country have not changed 
their minds. They have great confidence in the good 
sense of the Prime Minister and his colleagues, and 
they probably know that the expenditure on armaments 
has been altogether excessive, that it has embarrassed 
our finances, that it has injured our credit, and that 
moderation and economy are necessary for some years 
if we wish to enjoy peace and to lay by sufficient 
resources to enable us if need be again to stand the 
strain of a great war. 

It may be observed that the chief engineer of the 
French navy, in an article from which extracts have 
appeared in our own papers within the last day or two, 
declares that Great Britain has won an enormous lead 
not only by a higher expenditure but also by a wiser 
expenditure. If the theory of the navy experts which 
he adopts be true, a large battleship is more than 
twice as powerful as a battleship half the size, and in 
that case, as he points out, the real superiority of Great 
Britain over either France or Germany is much greater 
than the numerical, or even the tonnage, superiority. 
Under these circumstances the conduct of the 
terrorists of our Jingo Press is surely the reverse 
of patriotic. On the one hand they are endeavouring 
to drive the country into conscription in small doses by 
imaginary fears of invasion at a time when the country 
is simply flooded with soldiers, and on the other hand 
they are endeavouring, by distortion of facts, by in- 
genious falsification of programmes, by concealment of 
the number and size of the various fleets, and by avoid- 
ance as far as possible of reference to the destruction 
of the Russian navy, to the friendly understanding with 
France and to the alliance with Japan, to excite in 
the popular mind a vague dread of an imaginary foreign 
enemy who is, according to them, building ships at a 
rate that threatens us with almost immediate disaster. 
If these mischievous statements had the slightest 
element of truth we should certainly not use such harsh 
language about them. Asit is we feel bound to say 
that these calumnies should be deeply resented by the 
nation, by the Government, by the Admiralty, and, 
above all, by the brave sailors and officers of the Royal 
Navy, who would be the last, we are sure, to admit 
that one German is equal to three Englishmen at sea, 
and that one small German battleship could send three 
large English battleships to the right about. A more 
contemptible panic than this one has never been 
organised in the long and pitiful history of panic- 
mongering in England. 
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THE COST OF EXTINGUISHING BREWERS’ 
LICENCES. 


HE Education Act of 1902 has proved a veritable 
‘* surprise packet,” and the Licensing Act of 
1904 seems like unto it. Last year, e.g., scores of 
licences were extinguished in the county boroughs, 
subject to the payment of compensation under the Act, 
and in many other cases the values were agreed 
between the parties interested and approved by the 
compensation authority ; and now we find that it is, at 
least, an open question whether the decisions arrived 
at possessed any legal validity whatsoever. Who can 
extinguish licences in a county borough? What is 
the constitution of the compensation authority ? The 
judges of the King’s Bench have quite recently 
granted rules msi, at the instance of owners 
of licensed property, who contend that their 
licences cannot be taken away except by a 
majority of ‘*the whole body of justices acting in and 
for the borough.” But the great fight, as might be 
expected, centres round the principles to be applied in 
determining the amount of compensation which should 
be paid to those who are interested in the licensed 
premises. And in dealing with this thorny question 
the Act, it must be admitted, provides sufficient scope 
for the craft and subtlety of the lawyers, while it 
affords an ample arena for their struggles: first, in 
the local licensing court, where the preliminary skirmish 
takes place; next at the meeting of the com- 
pensation authority to whom the matter is re- 
ferred; and then, it may be, in the county 
court, where questions can be determined as to the 
division of the amount to be paid as compensation. 
But, beyond all this, the owners enjoy the prospect of 
a really stiff engagement—perhaps a series ot engage- 
ments—in the High Court of Justice, where their 
lawyers will be faced by a formidable array, led by the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Should the struggle 
before the compensation authority prove abortive, the 
next move is a reference to the Commissioners of 
InlandRevenue, whose determination is subject to an 
appeal to the High Court, with whom the ultimate 
decision rests. 

In the case of a ‘‘ free” house, let at a rack rent, 
the assessment of compensation will rarely present any 
serious difficulties. Having ascertained the price of 
the licensed premises in the open market, we have 
merely to add the depreciation of trade fixtures and 
deduct from this total the value of the premises as unli- 
censed premises—that is to say, the sum they would fetch 
if sold without a licence. But the usual case will be 
that which arises on the extinction of a ‘‘ tied” house, 
and there the problem is varied and is much more diffi- 
cult of solution. The rent in such a case affords little 
(if any) criterion of value. The assessment, no doubt, 
must be made on a property basis, and regard must be 
had to the character of the premises and the circum- 
stances of the locality ; but it seems obvious that, in 
determining the price, a factor to be considered—an 
essential and most important factor—is the profit which 
may reasonably be attributed to the premises, 
apart from rent paid to the owners. This principle 
underlies the judgment of Mr. Justice Kennedy in the 
cases presented to him last term by Ashby’s Brewery 
Company on appeal from the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. Those cases occupied the 





attention of the licensing justices of Kingston-on- 
Thames, and in due course came successively before 
the Surrey Quarter Sessions and the Commissioners, 
who awarded as compensation in respect to the 
“Crown” at Cobham the sum of £455. The ‘‘Crown’’ 
was a fully-licensed and prosperous inn, which the 
tenant had held eighteen years without complaint- 
The learned judge on appeal assessed the value at 
41,497 1tos.; and we presume that, unless further 
appeals are contemplated, this sum will now be dis- 
tributed among the persons interested by the quarter 
sessions, with the assistance, if need be, of the local 
county court. As the learned judge pointed out : 

“It cannot be right for the tribunal or authority which 
has to ascertain the market value of licensed premises to 
retuse to admit evidence of profit which the possible pur- 
chaser would certainly treat as a most material factor in the 
formation of a right judgment as to the value of the licensed 
premises.” 

The departmental memorandum on the compensa- 
tion question speaks of brewers as a class of persons 
“who for reasons germane to their businsss have in- 
ducements to pay exceptional prices for licensed pre- 
mises.” Quite so ; but however extravagant the price 
given for the house may be, no sane brewer would 
exclude from his calculations the amount of profit 
which he might fairly expect to result from the supply 
of liquors. 

Anyhow, as the law now stands in view of the 
recent decisions of the High Court, justices must 
receive evidence of the amount and quality of the 
liquor supplied to the house over a period sufficiently 
long to eliminate the influence of purely temporary 
circumstances, and must then endeavour to ascertain 
the profit which would be made “ordinarily and 
normally ’” in the brewing trade. They should, how- 
ever, reject evidence as to the value of the ‘ tenant’s 
interest,” or as to the profits actually made by the 
brewers, for these profits depend on considerations 
which are personal to the owners and might not obtain 
in the event of sale to another firm. It may be 
objected that the amount of liquor supplied must also 
depend, to some extent, on personal considerations, that 
is to say, on the energy and capacity of the occupying 
tenant; but this difficulty appears to be inherent to the 
conditions of the problem : at any rate it seems to be 
ignored by the lawyers and is not suffered to operate as 
a disturbing factor in their computation of the capital- 
ised brewers’ profits. 

Of late years wildly extravagant prices have un- 
doubtedly been given for licensed property, to the great 
hurt of the shareholders in brewery companies and, 
as we think, of the public generally ; but, so long as 
the principle of compensation is recognised by the 
law, it is of supreme importance that it should be 
applied on just, uniform, and well-ascertained lines. 





RIFLE SHOOTING FOR BOYS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE objection we felt on first hearing ‘that in one 

or two cases the curriculum in certain voluntary 
schools has been enlarged with the consent of the 
Board of Education so as to include a fourth R, rifle 
shooting, does not diminish but rather gains in strength 
the more we consider it. What arguments are put 
forward in support of so revolutionary a proceeding? 
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Is it that the country is in danger of invasion? That 
is certainly not the view of the Government. Is 
it that the country is likely to be in danger of 
invasion? That, again, is not the view of the 
Government. Is it that such training will be 
good for the physique of the children? Appa- 
rently not. Rifle shooting is very poor exercise, 
and is much more likely to produce colds than health. 
As Sir Joshua Fitch remarked in an excellent pamphlet 
on the subject six years ago: ‘‘ Rifle drill and shooting 
at the mark have little or no value merely as physical 
exercises.” Or, again, is the argument this: That 
rifle shooting is good for the morals of the children? 
Will boys of twelve gain exalted ideas of patriotism if 
they are taught the noble art of shooting their enemies ? 
We do not believe that the Board of Education has 
really adopted this view. Indeed, we rather hope that 
one or two schemes have been rushed through and one 
or two orders made without any real consideration of 
the matter or of the far-reaching consequences which 
this policy, if pursued, will involve. Lord Roberts and 
his clique are well aware of the advantage they are 
gaining, and their supporters in the Press point out 
that it is the first step won on the road to con- 
scription. 

But in order to open the question to public dis- 
cussion we will make one or two remarks. As to the 
question of national defence: In the first place, it 
must be confessed by anyone who coolly reviews the 
strength of our army and navy, and our relative expen- 
diture upon armaments as compared with the budgets 
of other countries, that we run a far smaller risk of 
attack by any other power, or combination of powers, 
than we ran, say, from 1815 to the end of the nineteenth 
century. It is also true that in addition to the regular 
army, and to the militia and volunteers, there are in 
this country at the present time more men who have 
seen active service as soldiers than at any other period 
in the history of England. The case of the navy we 
have explained elsewhere, and we hope that any doubts 
upon the score of our naval supremacy have been satis- 
factorily eliminated from the minds of our readers. 
Under these circumstances the agitation for conscrip- 
tion in any form seems to us utterly absurd and 
irrational, except from those who, like Lord Milner, 
positively revel in the idea. Nor has any case what- 
ever been made out for any attempt to increase the 
size of either the regular or volunteer forces. On the 
contrary the case for large economies is irresistible. The 
object of statesmanship should be at the present time 
o effect great retrenchments, and to restore the level 
of military expenditure to something like the level at 
which it stood ten years ago. By so doing, and only 
by so doing, will the Government be able to redeem 
its pledges of reducing war taxation. They will then 
give great satisfaction to both the middle and working 
classes of the country, and will be able to do much 
directly and indirectly towards solving the problem of 
the unemployed. 

The moral argument against the new scheme of 
conscription for boys seems to us irresistible. Nothing 
is more dangerous than for small boys to play with 
firearms even under clerical instructors, and nothing 
can be worse than teaching children doctrines of vio- 
lence and force. Their plastic minds are readily sus- 
ceptible to militarist arguments masquerading under 
the guise of patriotism, especially when they are 








accompanied by temptations of martial excitement and 
representations of glory and conquest. What are the 
consequences? Teach the children of the country to 
disbelieve in moral and constitutional remedies, teach 
them to think that the way to overcome opposition is 
to kill their opponents, and you may be sure that you 
are sowing the seed of turbulence and trouble for 
future generations. It is not merely that these com- 
pulsory or semi-compulsory rifle corps for schoolboys 
in elementary and public schools will stimulate that 
dangerous spirit of Jingoism which is all too prevalent 
even after the miseries it has so lately produced, 
but we may be perfectly certain that the new system, 
if it once prevails, will lead directly to an increase of 
crime and disorder in all parts of the country. We 
have already seen how, since the outbreak of the Boer 
War, crime, which had previously been steacily 
diminishing, has been growing to a most formidable 
extent. The army of the unemployed and the unem- 
ployable has its contingents of disbanded |soldiers who 
readily turn to violence. 

Schoolboys who have been brought up with mili- 
tarist ideas are without that sense of responsibility 
which to some extent takes the poison out of con- 
tinental militarism. So far the first stage is worse than 
the last. But let us remember, apart from the crushing 
tyranny and economic ruin of conscription, that in 
countries where conscription is applied to all able-bodied 
men citizens are almost certain to be more inclined to the 
use of force in after life than they would otherwise 
have been. 

It has hitherto been supposed that it was a mis- 
take to teach boys the use of firearms. We have 
hitherto prided ourselves upon the fact that English 
crowds are, as a rule, orderly, that disturbances 
between the police and the mob in this country are 
extremely rare, and that when they do occur lives are 
seldom lost. On the continent, where the whole popu- 
tion is trained to arms, the case is far otherwise. A 
strike, even in France, is almost like a civil war. 
Troops are called out to quell disturbances. The 
populace are quite prepared to develop a military or- 
ganisation and to resist force by force. In Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Hungary, and Russia the same holds 
good. The Government and those who oppose it 
equally rely upon force and violence. Constitutional 
remedies and political action are often ineffective ; they 
are thought to be ineffective merely because every 
citizen has been taught by education and training to 
regard force as the basis of society. 

It is difficult to say whether the poor or the rich 
will suffer most if these militarist ideas are introduced 
into this country. Bitterly would England rue the day 
when she had listened to the voice of Lord Roberts and 
to the insidious articles of the Yellow Press. Narrow- 
minded employers often complain that workmen are so 
well organised and that they can make their opinions 
felt in Parliament. Occasionally we hear some 
extremist from the ranks of labour denouncing the 
mild methods that are adopted by the Trade Unionist 
and telling him what wonderful results could be 
achieved if he followed the revolutionary methods of 
the Russian proletariat. But so far the good sense of 
the whole nation, of employers, tradespeople, and 
working men, has been steadily opposed to any such 
ideas as these, and we refuse to believe that at the pre- 
sent time, whenthere is such excellent promise of sound 
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progressive legislation in the interest of all classes, 
and especially of the poor in town and country, either 
the Government or the House of Commons will allow 
a retrogressive and reactionary programme to receive 
any encouragement or support from their administra- 
tive departments. From this point of view nothing 
could be more significant or welcome than the 
announcement of the resolution passed last week at 
the Trade Union Congress strongly censuring Lord 
Roberts’s agitation for rifle clubs and condemning the 
evils caused by Church Lads’ Brigades. It is really 
pathetic that this insensate movement should have 
been stimulated by the thoughtless Jingoism of a 
number of clergymen belonging to the Established 
Church, whose conduct is, we venture to think, not 
only lawless but false to the religion they profess. 
However, after this resolution of the Trades Congress 
even the Yellow Press can hardly maintain that what 
is called the National Service Movement is a popular 
one. 





EMIGRATION TO THE COLONIES. 


“ AIR openings for first-rate men; no room for 

incompetents or idlers.” Briefly stated, such 
is the prospect offered by the British colonies to the 
workmen of the mother-country. Anyone inclined to 
regard emigration to the colonies as a convenient solu- 
tion of our own social problems, and particularly of the 
problem of the unemployed, should look through the 
series of handbooks on our self-governing colonies, 
issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office. Each of 
these useful little handbooks points the same moral. 
The colonies must not be viewed as a rubbish shoot 
or as an asylum. These young countries have their 
own social problems to tackle, their own unfit and 
sick and unfortunate to maintain, their own future to 
consider. Their vast uncultivated lands, their great 
undeveloped natural resources, do indeed cry out for 
men; but for strong, hardy, active men in the flower 
of youth or early manhood, men who are not afraid of 
long hours, hard work, and rough living, who are pro- 
ficient in their own business and yet ready to turn their 
hand to any work that occasion may require. 

Men of this calibre are in demand on the land in 
many parts of Australia and throughout Canada, 
especially during the busy summer months. In Canada 
farm hands are often discharged during the winter, 
when the heavy snow stops all work on the land, and 
are obliged to turn to lumbering, mining, fishing, or 
some other trade. Therefore the emigrant who cannot 
take kindly to a new calling is likely to suffer severely 
during the long hard winters. Indeed, only the alert, 
adaptable man is likely to do well for himself in the 
colonies. As the handbooks never tire of repeating, 
‘Trades are not so sharply defined as in England ; 
a carpenter will often be called upon to act as a joiner, 
wheelwright, or cooper ; a mason as a bricklayer or 
stonecutter,” and so on, and ‘‘ emigrants are recom- 
mended to accept the first fair offer of work.” If there 
were more workmen of this resourceful temper in the 
United Kingdom there would not be so many un- 
employed. 

There is no great demand for mechanics in the 
colonies. In Australia the mines, the building trades, 
and the few factories are well supplied with local 
labour, though there are occasional openings for highly 





skilled and experienced men in some districts, as also 
in New Zealand. Canada, and in particular the nume- 
rous growing towns of Ontario, offer the best field for 
mechanics—the demand in the building trades and in 
the construction of roads and railways being fairly 
keen during the summer months. South Africa 
appears at present to be a wilderness of disappointed 
hopes so far as the British workman is concerned. 
There is little demand for agricultural labourers ex- 
cept at very low wages, owing to the competition of 
native labour ; mechanics are ‘‘ warned against going 
to Cape Colony,” as large numbers already there are 
out of work ; there is ‘‘no opening whatever for un- 
skilled labourers”; and miners should not go unless 
they have secured an engagement before leaving this 
country. Emigrants are strongly warned against 
going to the Transvaal or Orange River Colony, 
where there are many unemployed, whose lot is par- 
ticularly hard owing to the exorbitant cost of living 
and (in the Orange River Colony) the absence of any 
poor law. 

One kind of emigrant is in universal demand 
throughout the length and breadth of the colonies, even 
including South Africa, and that is the domestic ser- 
vant. Unfortunately, she is equally rare and sought 
after at home, especially if ‘‘ she is well trained, reliable, 
not afraid of work, and a good plain cook,” which attri- 
butes the colonial mistress appearsto require. Under 
existing circumstances there seems no _ particular 
reason, why such a servant should emigrate, for it does 
not appear that she would have better wages, her 
clothes would generally cost her rather more, and 
her opportunities for gossip and for constantly 
changing her situation (her two favourite pastimes) 
must be sadly curtailed on the isolated farms of Sas- 
katchewan or Queensland. 

For women other than domestic servants the 
colonies do not appear to afford many openings, all 
other callings being well filled by colonial women. It 
will be noticed that the men and women most suitable 
for emigration are just those who are most required at 
home—hard-working, intelligent agriculturists and 
domestic servants. But while there is no particular 
reason (unless, perhaps, slightly better matrimonial 
prospects) why servants should emigrate, the colonies 
certainly do offer brighter prospects to the agricultural 
labourer than does the old country. Wages are in 
general a great deal higher, even when higher cost of 
living is taken into account. In Canada, for instance, 
41 to 25s. a week with board is an average 
wage in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, during the summer months, and the wages of 
lumbermen are even higher ; the cost of provisions is 
rather lower than in England ; fuel, clothing and luxu- 
ries somewhat dearer. In British Columbia prices are 
high ; but wages are also higher than in other provinces 
of Canada. Moreover, throughout the colonies the 
farm labourer is often able to acquire land out of his 
savings, either as a free grant from the Govern- 
ment under certain conditions, or at a low 
price from the previous owners, and so gradually 
to become a farmer on his own account. The 
abundance of cheap land gives him a great advantage 
over his brother labourer in this country. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that to start farming 
with any prospect of success requires capital as well as 
land and hard work. There appears to be no class of 
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emigrant so much in request throughout Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand as the farmer with a 
capital of £200 to £1,000. But such men are 
urgently recommended to gain experience of the 
country by working a year or so for wages before 
investing their capital in land of their own. 

Intending emigrants will certainly find abundance 
of practical information in these colonial handbooks, 
which are furnished with excellent maps and are 
issued separately at 1d. each. The twelve handbooks 
on the self-governing colonies, together with a hand- 
book of special information for professional men and 
one on the emigration statutes, may also be obtained 
bound for 2s. 





KENT v. FITTALL. 
(By J. Renwick SEAGER.) 

HE annual battle of the Registration Courts has 
begun, and the anomalies of registration law 
come once more to the front; but the question which 
will have pre-eminence is the position of the part-house 
occupier. In 1867 the inhabitant occupier was created, 
but only in boroughs; in 1884 the borough franchise 

was extended to the counties. 

The Representation of the People Act, 1867, pro- 
vided that a person who had been for twelve months 
an inhabitant occupier of a dwelling house, and who 
had been rated to the poor rate for the premises occu- 
pied by him, was to be qualified as a voter; it also 
provided that ‘‘ dwelling house” should include any 
part of a house occupied as a separate dwelling and 
separately rated to the relief of the poor. 

Many legal decisions were obtained to settle the 
meaning of this section, and it was held that a part of a 
house, to qualify, must be one structurally severed 
from, and independent of, the rest of the house; prac- 
tically a flat. In 1878, however, the Parliamentary and 
Municipal Registration Act gave a new interpretation 
of the former Act, by enacting that where an occupier 
was entitled to the sole and exclusive use of any part 
of a house that part should not be deemed to be 
occupied otherwise than separately, by reason only 
that the occupier was entitled to the joint use of some 
other part. It also provided that the term ‘‘ dwelling 
house” should include any part of a _ house 
where that part was separately occupied as a 
dwelling. In 1881 a test case (Bradley v. Baylis) was 
taken, first to the High Court, and subsequently to the 
Court of Appeal, to decide whether a man occupying a 
part of a house in which the person from whom he had 
taken his rooms resided was a lodger or an occupier. 
A special court, consisting of the Master of the Rolls 
and four Lords Justices, declined to define a lodger, 
but held that, where the landlord resided on the pre- 
mises prima facie his sub-tenants were his lodgers if 
he kept control over the house. This decision has 
been followed in the Revision Courts for nearly a 
quarter of acentury. Last year, however, the Revising 
Barrister for Devonport decided that where there 
was a free right of ingress and egress, and no control 
exercised over the part of the house occupied by the 
sub-tenant, that person was the inhabitant occupier of 
a ‘‘ dwelling house.” Although the case is popularly 
known as the “‘latch-key case,” really the possession 
of a latch-key has very little to do with it. In many 
places there is no key or lock, and a piece of cord 





fastened to the latch gives a means of entrance. The 
important difference between the Bradley v. Baylis 
judgment and that in Kent v. Fittall consists in the 
amount of control exercised by the landlord. In the 
former case it depended on his control over the whole 
house ; in the later one on his control over the part of 
the house occupied by his sub-tenant. 

As Lord Justice Romer said in his judgment, ‘‘ as 
to the room, we have it found as a fact that the landlord 
cannot control or exercise any dominion over it at all, 
Hence we must come to the conclusion that the room 
is a dwelling house, and the occupier a tenant. The 
essential test as to whether he is an occupier or lodger 
is right of control.” 

Control, of course, is difficult to define ; does the 
landlord render any service to the occupier of the room ? 
clean his room or wait upon him ? does he supply some 
of the furniture ? does he close the street door at a cer- 
tain time every night (except by arrangement on special 
occasions with the sub-tenant) ? are all questions which 
may arise, but in the vast majority of cases among the 
class most affected by the decision the answer to all 
these queries would be in the negative. 

Although Revising Barristers appear to be differing 
as to what they will accept as proof of want of control, 
in the main they are apparently doing their best to 
follow the important decision of the Appeal Court and 
to put part occupiers on the register as inhabitant 
occupiers of dwelling houses. The effect of that decision 
must be an enormous addition to the register both of 
Parliamentary and county electors, and municipal 
voters, for it affects a class of persons at present ex- 
cluded from the register. Hitherto such persons were 
deemed to be lodgers; the part of the house they 
occupied must have been worth £10 a year, and they 
were bound to have resided in the same house for 
twelve months from July 15 in any year. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor people, therefore, never could be 
voters, theyhaving neitherthe valuenortheterm ofoccu- 
pancy necessary. Now value does notaffect the question. 
The poorest occupier may be registered ; this class is 
probably more migratory than any other, but they have 
a right to be placed on the register for successive occu- 
pation, no matter how often they move, providing the 
removal takes place within the same borough or 
county division. Personal rating was done away witb 
by the Poor Rate Assessment Act of 1869, which 
enacted that the overseers were to place the occupiers’ 
names in the rate-book whether they were the persons 
who paid the rate or not, and that evenif the overseers 
failed in their duty so to insert their names, they were 
to be deemed to be rated for the purpose of the fran- 
chise. 

Women, too, who living in the same house as the 
landlord could never have a municipal or county vote, 
now are entitled, and will help to swell the burgess 
roll and county electors’ register. The decision has 
helped to reduce the numbers on the lodgers’ list ; 
practically only those occupying rooms furnished by 
the landlord can now be calledlodgers ; for where men 
take unfurnished rooms they are very unlikely to take 
them with an agreement, either that the landlord shall 
exercise control over their rooms, or should control the 
street door, so that his permission would have to be 
obtained by the sub-tenants before they could come 
in or go out at any time they might desire. It is impos- 
sible accurately to estimate the addition to the register 
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in England and Wales, but it cannot be far short of 
1,003,000 on Parliamestary, county council, and 
municipal registers ; one result at all events may be 
safely anticipated, viz., that the lodger franchise, ham- 
pered as it is with the formalities of an annual claim 
and with the necessity of continuous residence, is now 
happily likely to be so limited that the natural course 
of events will soon lead to a single residential suffrage. 





HARVARD v. CAMBRIDGE. 


HE legendary heroes of romance have usually had 
to wait for centuries for their haloes; more 
fortunate in their generation, the heroes of last Satur- 
day's race found haloes ready-made and glorious 
waiting for them as they stepped out of their boat. 
The enthusiasm of the great public for the ’Varsity 
Race has always been something of a puzzle, only half 
explained by reference to habit and tradition. It is 
not to be met with at Lord’s or at Queen’s Club, where 
the man in the street could worship just as easily the 
‘“orit,” the ‘* determination,” the pure and untainted 
Spirit of Sport of the objects of his slightly patronising 
adoration, with the additional advantage of being able 
to see and understand the whole of what they are 
doing. Man (particularly in the street), being an irra- 
tional animal, has decided instead to go in his thousands 
toa muddy towpath where he can, if lucky, catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the exponents of a highly compli- 
cated art of which he knews nothing, and learn the 
result by rumour or from the stop-press columns of the 
evening paper. We do not conceive the Putney-to- 
Mortlake crowd as entertaining any very clear idea of 
“hanging over the stretcher,” or fully conscious of the 
enormity of “‘ washing out.” That the hands should 
be got away smartly must seem a somewhat irrele- 
vant requirement, not intimately connected with usual 
bank-holiday exercise on the river; and ‘‘ bucketing ” 
and ‘‘tubbing” are surely words of mystery, presum- 
ably synonyms for the same operation. But none of 
these things appears to matter ; and Boat-race Day re- 
mains a wonder which, like Derby Day and Mr. 
Balfour and the riddle of existence, the wise man 
marvels at, but if he is really wise, has long ago given 
up attempting to explain. ° 
When, however, it comes to a struggle between 
Cambridge and Harvard, no further explanation is re- 
quired. It is an occasion which arouses all our pride 
and self-esteem. We are not actually going to row, 
but we feel dogged and truly British. In the columns 
of our papers, which on these questions—be it said 
under the breath—on these questions of little impor- 
tance positively glow with peace and goodwill to all 
nations, we say pleasant things and kindly ; such as 
‘“‘ May the best crew win” and ‘‘It is not victory that 
matters, but good-fellowship.” But though weshouldhave 
borne it well, and had made all suitable preparations to 
break the fall, we should in our hearts have been dis- 
tinctly annoyed if we had lost. After it was over we 
were duly disappointed that it had not been a better 
race; but here and there a Briton might have been 
found confessing to himself that it is better to win 
easily than not to win at all. America will not 
blame us or think the worse of us for that. America 
will some day no doubt be feeling respectfully and sym- 
pathetically triumphant herself, for we are only at the 
beginning of what is bound to be a long series of 





struggles ; and it is probable that Saturday’s race, 
though historic, will, so far as the element of struggle 
is concerned, come rather low down in the list. If 
Oxford had been racing Cambridge the multitude, 
feeling a fraternal interest in both, would have had 
nothing to temper its disappointment at the hollowness 
of the victory ; the Cambridge man alone would have 
felt entirely satisfied. But for this occasion we all 
become Cambridge men, and though we weep like 
crocodiles are buoyed up with the hope that it may take 
Harvard or Yale some time to discover the secret 
of the perfect style. It would have been more 
satisfactory had the race been a straightforward 
test between two uncompromising specimens 
of opposing styles: but all that seems to have been 
settled is that, as a baronet is one who has not yet 
become a nobleman but has ceased to be a gentleman, 
so Harvard have abandoned the old, and though they 
seemed in practice to have mastered the new, have not 
yet had enough experience to make it effective in 
action. The short jerky stroke is apparently to be a 
thing of the past, though it will no doubt be seen often 
again on the l2ss punishing course at Henley. America, 
at any rate, is converted to the long swing, and the 
time may soon come when, faced by a crew with a 
firmer beginning and a cleaner finish, even an eight 
which is up to the unusual! standard of this year’s Cam- 
bridge boat will find itself trembling before the prospect 
of anationaldisaster. There seems, indeed, tohavebeen 
some trembling in certain quarters this year, which is a 
little difficult to understand, and only illustrates once more 
the deceitfulness of practice trials and the capacity of 
the riverside expert as a storehouse of unreliable infor- 
mation. When the time does come we shall meet the 
blow like men, and we only hope that the Foreign 
Ministers at London and Washington will steadfastly 
and as good statesmen set themselves against the 
popular demand that a foul be deemed a casus belli 
admitting of no apology and only to be wiped out in 
blood. 





PREACHERS OF YESTERDAY. 
Ill. 
REMINISCENCES OF FREDERIC W. FARRAR. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

F Joseph Parker may be said to have carried on 
the serio-humorous Binney tradition at the City 
Temple (that phoenix that rose from the Old Poultry 
Chapel), and Canon Liddon the stately Melville. 
tradition of the thirties and forties at St. Paul’s, Canon 
Farrar worthily carried on at Westminster Abbey the 
Stanley tradition of picturesque diction and broad- 
minded sympathies. The melodious eulogy of Pére 
Hyacinthe on Dean Stanley is equally applicable to 
Farrar. ‘Il s’en est allé au pays de la lumiére. II 
avait toujours aimé la verité, avec défiance de lui- 
méme, avec une sainte passion pour elle. S’il ne la 
pas toujours trouvée, toujours, du moins, il I’a 
fidélement et ardemment cherchée. N’est-pas déja 
beaucoup de ce cété de la tombe?” George Eliot 
in Theophrastus Such gives a neat summary of 
four different styles of criticism. They will serve as a 
summary of four different styles of effective pulpit 
oratory. There is, she says, the florid and allusive ; 
the staccato and peremptory ; the clairvoyant and 
prophetic; the safe and pattern-phrased, what we 
might call the many-a-long-day style. Itis not hard to 
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range Farrar under the first of these, though he is also 
clairvoyant and prophetic. There is a legend of some- 
one who wanted to bring out a book, but was told by 
the publishers he applied to that they were busy over a 
volume by a certain northern ecclesiastic, and that they 
had run short of capital I’s. Farrar’s publishers must 
have often rummaged for more “inverted commas.” 
Sermons have been divided into those you can listen to, 
those you cannot listen to, and those you cannot help 
listening to. But some of the second class are good 
reading for all that. Farrar’s voice was often 
set to the lively tune of the whirlwind. I 
can recall a dim afternoon at the Abbey when all I 
carried away (being somewhat out of earshot) was the 
phrase the ‘‘gibbous moon.” Better that than the 
‘‘hunchbacked luminary of the nocturnal world.” 
Parker’s advice to students in preaching was: ‘‘If you 
have been incautious enough to write ‘ pandemonium’ 
erase the monster and erect a monosyllable on the 
ruins.” Farrar forgot this at times. If I may draw a 
metaphor from the links, Farrar was a fine long driver. 
Where he came short was in the gentler approach- 
shot. Here Parker and Liddon could drop the ball 
accurately on the green, and hole-out deftly into the 
individual heart. Watch a fine drive on a favourite 
Farraresque theme—insincerity : 

‘‘Has the law of truthfulness no message to 
deliver from Sinai to the trade of England? .. . Is 
it necessary that in front of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s, on the lakes of Cumberland, in the 
lovely harbours of England, among the snowy Alps, on 
the rocks of the Red Sea, and by the soft thunders of 
Niagara the contending merits of soap, mustard, and 
bacon should be coarsely thrust upon us? 
Pictures, nearly always crude and glaring, often over 
the marge of the revolting, often on the borderland of 
the obscene, where tawdry yellow strives with dirty 
red, pictures of mincing and grinning faces and nude 
figures, pictures full of vulgarity and violence to illus- 
trate the sovereign virtues of hairwash, tooth-powder, 
or pills. There must be something radically rotten in 
the State of England when the profits to be cajoled out 
of gullibility can repay this monstrous expenditure on 
ugliness and falsehood, and when England, patient as 
Issachar of old, accepts, with the helpless pusillanimity 
of laissez-faire, this immoral obtrusiveness of greedy 
puffery. But the getting of treasures by a lying 
tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of those that seek 
death.” 

To the culture of our generation one chapter of 
Pater’s Marius or Shorthouse’s /nglesant appeals more 
than volumes of Farrar. Each generation of hearers 
requires, and gets as a rule, from its spiritual leaders 
a new style, new emphases, new phrases. Perhaps the 
staccato and peremptory appeals most to the average 
man who bulks up largely in every church. But 
wisdom is justified of each of her children. My own 
little task done on ‘‘ safe and pattern-phrased”’ lines 
in a rustic corner, would have been poorer than it is 
had it not been for the stimulus of these imperiously 
affectionate giants. I can say with Rousseau ‘‘ Ah, 
voila les Ames qu’il fallait A la mienne.” What matters 
the varied vesture if underneath is the invariable 
message : ‘‘Obsecro pro Christo, Reconciliamini Deo” ? 
Neither Joseph Parker, Henry Liddon, nor Frederic 
Farrar ever mislaid in the garb of oratory the trust of 
the ambassador for Christ. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 
“TRISTRAM AND ISEULT.” 


“An to tell the joys that were betwixt La Beale 

Isoud and Sir Tristram there is no tongue can tell 
it, nor heart think it, nor pen write it.” This passage, 
with certain others like it, has stood, and will for ever 
stand, as a challenge to the world of musicians, dramatists, 
and poets. Malory himself was content to state bald facts, 
with a pathetic little note of his inability to do them 
justice: as the playwright sets down “He dies” in 
brackets and leaves the player to do the rest. One musi- 
cian and a sprinkling of poets have taken up the gauntlet ; 
ard the musician in particular, having what the poet may 
consider an unfair advantage, has “queered the pitch” for 
everybody else. The problem is certainly one which pre- 
sents enormous difficulties. A man and a maid, preparing 
with a shudder for the agony of death (this, by the way, a 
post-Malorian innovation), wake to the wonder of a glo- 
rious and eternal love: a love which is to ring down the 
ages as the type of love triumphant, devouring, immutable. 
What do they say? In fact, he probably says “ Eliza!” 
and she says “ William!” and the rest is silence. Wagner 
recognised this by frequent repetition of the words “ Tris- 
tan” and “Isolda” swept along in a flood of ecstatic 
sound. These seem the two alternatives: silence or music. 
I remember Punch making a humble attempt, some 
years ago, to suggest a third. It ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: “ He: ‘ And what would Ducky do if Dovey died?’ 
She: ‘Ducky would die too.’ (Old gentleman in the corner 
of the seat feels bilious).” As between the parties that 
was a complete expression of the emotional content of 
the Tristram-Iseult legend, for the loves of heroes do not 
differ in essence nor, probably, in degree from the loves of 
ordinary mortals, being but common and often sordid 
loves, sung by poets ; and it is the poet’s privilege and duty 
so to express them as to interest the old gentleman and 
warm his soul with the sacred flame. 

That the task is a difficult one is no conclusive reason 
for leaving it unattempted. Mr. Comyns Carr has been 
brave and nothing is gained by hurling at him the fact 
that he is not Shakespeare. Greater poets than he would 
have fared worse upon the stage. I have seen a quite 
reasonably competent attempt to play Swinburne’s “ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon,” which was not encouraging ; and neither 
Tennyson’s transparent simplicity nor Browning’s depth 
brought dramatic fame. The combination of poet and 
dramatist is extremely rare, and if the product is to be a 
play it is the poet who can most readily be spared. Mr. 
Carr has not a fervent imagination nor the gift of glowing 
words; his verse has bald patches, redeemed here and 
there by passages of beauty and some felicity of thought 
and expression. It is scholarly and it never jars; but it 
never thrills, though occasionally it hovers on the verge 
of being the real thing. In short, Mr. Carr has not found 
the words that some genius may some day put into the 
mouths of Tristram and Iseult. It may be that there are 
no words to meet the case, but I hesitate to believe that. 
On the other hand, he is never tedious. Being an expe- 
rienced playwright, he knows the value of action and can 
grip his audience with a vigorous and straightforward 
scene of effective drama, as in Act 2, where Tristram 
rises from his bed and goes out to crush Sir Palamide ; and 
he works up the potion scene with skill and makes the 
scene itself as moving and impressive as, lacking immortal 
music or immortal verse, it could well be made. There is in 
the situation an inherent mystery and fascination, and not 
to have destroyed this is something of an achievement. A 
negative virtue, perhaps, and negative virtues are things 
which satisfy no hunger for the ideal; but the old legend 
lends itself to many uses, and there is enough positive 
achievement in Mr. Carr’s work to make one quite willing 
to accept it for what it is, a competent, striking, and un- 
usually effective play. Like all productions at the Adelphi 
under the present management, it is presented with taste 
and discretion. The other Iseult, she of the white hands, 
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is brought in as a kind of alter ego or guardian angel of 
the heroine; she is mysterious, and what she means I 
have not quite grasped, but she gives the scene-painter a 
fine chance in the last act, and the elocution of the whole 
company is a useful lesson in the clear-speaking of blank 


verse. J. Wyute. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


ra is the fourteenth annual exhibition of photo- 
graphs by members of the “Linked Ring.” One 
almost hesitates to use the term “photographs” in con- 
nection with a body of workers whose chief ambition is to 
be regarded as artists; the noun has a base mechanical 
flavour about it that seems to insult this ambition. How- 
ever, no other word is available at the moment, though 
one may qualify the objectionable sound of it by prefixing 
the adjective “pictorial” thereto. The Linked Ring’s 
exhibition is housed this year in the old Water Colour 
Society’s galleries in Pall Mall. It consists of nearly two 
hundred exhibits. Most of the well-known artistic photo- 
graphers of the day contribute. The catalogue, as usual, 
has a “foreword” for the critics, pointing out that it is 
“only too easy for the partisan critic to be blind to the 
merits of a thing well done in a way of which he disap- 
proves, and blind also to the defects of a thing ill-done 
in the way of which he approves.” In fact, the outstand- 
ing features of the exhibition, even to the gentle 
protest against critical prejudice, are very much 
the same as they ever were. Neither has the 
internal character altered materially during the last two or 
three years, though one seems to notice—gladly—a rather 
less clamorously independent tone than used to be preva- 
lent and, perhaps, a little more sincere, artistic feeling. 
The aim of the advanced pictorialists was always, of 
course, the truthful representation of nature, but I can 
remember at least one exhibition in which sundry contri- 
butors’ ideas of truth were open to grave challenge. I 
refer to those artistic photographs that appeared to con- 
cern themselves mainly with the imitation of oil-paintings 
and water-colours—the imitation, that is, in point of sur- 
face quality. They seemed less desirous of rendering 
natural scenes than of rendering natural scenes as they 
appear in the medium of paint. The art of the photo- 
gtapher in reproducing beauty was subordinated to his 
cleverness in suggesting the painter’s handling of colour. 
Some very curious productions were the result; it is a 
matter for congratulation that there are fewer of them 
now, that a better use has been found for gum and gly- 
cerine, that the manipulator of these fascinating, if some- 
times dangerous, processes is making an honest attempt to 
interpret the internal meaning of Nature rather than copy 
the external methods of Art. 

No apology is necessary for not going into the various 
processes by means of which the pictures in the present 
exhibition have been evolved. The results ask to be 
judged by their artistic merits alone, and the grim silence 
of the catalogue as to the technical methods employed 
rather suggests that discussion on these matters would be 
resented as an impertinence. However, one may mention, 
inter alia, that the ordinary silver print is conspicuous by 
its absence, and that the gum-bichromate method con- 
tinues to appeal, by virtue of its almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in manipulation, to a large proportion of workers, 
all of whom are advanced. Photography in actual colours 
is still young, and it is not surprising to find that Mrs. 
Gertrude Kasebier and M. C. Puyo are alone in attempt- 
ing the difficult and laborious process. In the former’s 
“From the Crinoline Ball,” a two-figure study under an 
iridescent lamplight effect, the result hardly compensates 
the trouble, neither can it be said that the brace of por- 
traits in four colours, shown by M. Puyo, are 
the most attractive part of this clever craftsman’s contri- 
bution. Far more personal is the latters “ Aprés 
Vépres”"—a piece of homely genre, finely chosen and 


It is constantly being disputed whether an artist working 
with a camera can, or cannot, transfer his own tempera- 
ment to the picture, just as an artist painting a canvas can 
wrap up nature in his personal feeling, so that what one 
sees is a mixture of his inner self and the outward object 
he renders. Such personal art seemed scarcely possible 
in photography a few years ago. Yet nowadays, thanks 
to our emancipation from the scientific, hard and fast idea 
of a good photograph, we undoubtedly get individual dif- 
ferences of style, and every now and again an artistic pic- 
ture has that strange power of telling us more about the 
author than one could gather from his technical pro- 
ficiency. Certainly there seems to me to be something 
personal about the photographic art of Mr. Coburn, whose 
sentient Liverpool scenes are among the best things in the 
exhibition; in this respect he is stronger even than M. 
Puyo. However, both these and a good few others turn 
out distinguished work. Among the best stands Mr. Will 
Cadby, who has specialised in child portraiture and pos- 
sesses a rare faculty for simplification in treatment; the 
real charm and naiveté of youth are in these slight, though 
finished, studies of childhood. Mrs. Cadby’s flowers 
show the same beautifully clean and delicate workmanship 
—the counterpart in photography, as it were, to gold or 
silver point in drawing. A clever essay in tonality, with 
a distinct pictorial idea, is Mr. J. Dudley Johnstone’s 
“The White Bridge,” cloisters and sunlight are honestly 
and ably rendered by Mr. S. G. Kimber, and the dainty, 
adroitly generalised snow scenes of Mr. Ward Muir, Mr. 
Horsley Hinton’s “On the Moors,” and Mr. F. J. Mor- 
timer’s seascapes are other noteworthy exhibits. Two 
portraits of M. Rodin—the one by Mrs. Kasebier and 
the other by Mr. Coburn—-contain both a personal and an 
artistic interest. | # 





ALGERIA. 


A LESSON IN PuBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


The following is translated from a pamphlet written by the 
famous French economist, Bastiat, more than half a cen- 
tury ago. Whether we agree with all that he says or not, 
there is no clearer thinker than Bastiat. 

ERE are four orators disputing for the platform. 
First, all the four speak at once; then they speak 

one after the other. What have they said ? Some very 
fine things, certainly, about the power and the grandeur 
of France; about the necessity of sowing if we would 
reap; about the brilliant future of our gigantic colony ; 
about the advantage of diverting to a distance the sur- 
plus of our population, etc. Magnificent pieces of elo- 
quence, and always adorned with this conclusion: “ Vote 
fifty millions (more or less) for making ports and roads in 

Algeria; for sending emigrants thither; for building 

houses and breaking up land. By so doing you will 

relieve the French workman, encourage African labour, 
and give a stimulus to the commerce of Marseilles. It 
will be all profit.” 

Yes, all this is true, if you take account of the fifty 
millions only from the moment when the State begins to 
spend them ; if you only see where they go, and not whence 
they come; if you look only at the good they are to do 
when they come out of the tax-gatherer’s bag, and not at 
the harm which has been done, and the good which has 
been prevented, bv putting them into it. Yes, if you take 
this limited point of view, all is profit. The house which 
is built in Barbary is that which is seen; the harbour 
made in Barbary is that which is seen; the work caused 
in Barbary is what is seen; a few less hands in France is 
what is seen; a great stir with goods at Marseilles is still 
that which is seen. 

But, besides all this, there is something which 1s not 

seen. The fifty millions expended by the State cannot be 

spent, as they otherwise would have been, by the tax- 
payers. It is necessary to deduct from all the good at- 
tributed to the public expenditure all the harm caused by 





directly treated, that has the charm of colour without the 
Positive tints and a spontaneousness strong in its appeal. 





the prevention of private expense, unless we say that 
Jacques Bonhomme would have done nothing with the 
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money he had earned, and of which the tax has deprived 
him—an absurd assertion, for if he took the trouble to 
earn it, it was because he expected the satisfaction of 
using it. He would have repaired the palings in his gar- 
den, which he cannot now do, and this is that which 1s not 
seen. He would have manured his field, which now he 
cannot do, and this is what is not seen. He would have 
added another story to his cottage, which he cannot do 
now, and this is what is mot seen. He might have in- 
creased the number of his tools, which he cannot do now, 
and this is what is not seen. He would have been better 
fed, better clothed, have given a better education to his 
sons, and increased his daughter’s marriage portion; this 
is what is not seen. He would have become a member of 
the local benefit society, but now he cannot; this is what 
is not seen. On one hand are the enjoyments of which 
he has been deprived and the means of action which 
have been destroyed in his hands; on the other are the 
labour of the drainer, the carpenter, the smith, the tailor, 
the village schoolmaster, which he would have encouraged, 
and which are now prevented—all this is what is not seen. 

Much is hoped from the future prosperity of Algeria ; 
be it so. But the drain to which France is thereby sub- 
jected ought not to be kept entirely out of sight. The 
commerce of Marseilles is pointed out to me; but if this 
is to be brought about by means of taxation, I shall always 
show that an equal commerce is destroyed thereby in other 
parts of the country. It is said, “There is an emigrant 
transported into Barbary ; this is a relief to the population 
which remains in the country.” I answer, “ How can that 
be, if, in transporting this emigrant to Algiers, you also 
transport two or three times the capital which would have 
served to maintain him in France? ”* 

The only object I have in view is to make it evident 
to the reader that in every public expense, behind the 
apparent benefit, there is an evil which is not so easy to 
discern. As far as in me lies, I would make him form a 
habit of seeing both. and of taking both into account. 

When a public expense is proposed, it should be ex- 
amined on its merits, apart from the pretended encourage- 
ment to labour, for this encouragement is a delusion. 
Whatever is done in this way at the public expense _pri- 
vate expense would have done all the same ; therefore, the 
interest of labour is always beside the mark. 

It is not my object to criticise the intrinsic merit of 
the public expenditure on Algeria, but I cannot withhold 
a general observation. It is that the presumption is 
always unfavourable to collective expenses by way of tax 
Why? For this reason: First, justice always suffers from 
it in some degree. Since Jacques had laboured to gain 
his five shillings, in the hope of receiving a gratification 
from it, it is to be regretted that the exchequer should in- 
terpose and take from Jacques this gratificati n to bestow 
it upon another. Certainly, it behoves the exchequer, or 
those who regulate it, to give good reasons for this. It 
has been shown that the State gives a very provoking one, 
when it says, “ With this money I shall employ workmen; ’ 
for Jacques B. (as soon as he sees it) will be sure to answer 
“Tt is all very fine, but with this crown I might employ 
them myself.” 

Apart from this reason, others present themselves 
without disguise, by which the debate between the ex- 
chequer and poor Jacques becomes much simplified. If the 
State says to him, “I take your money to pay the gen- 
darme, who saves you the trouble of providing for your 
own personal safety; for paving the street which you are 
passing through every day; for paying the magistrate who 
causes your property and your liberty to be respected ; to 
maintain the soldier who maintains our frontiers” Jacques 
B., unless I am much mistaken, will pay for all this without 
hesitation. But if the State were to say to him, “I take 





* The French Minister of War had recently stated that every 
individual transported to Algeria cost the State 8,000 francs. 

“Now it is certain,” adds Bastiat, “that these poor crea- 
tures could have lived very well in France on a capital of 
4,000 francs. I ask, how the French population is relieved, 
when it is deprived of a man, and of the means of subsistence 
of two men?” 





this crown that I may give you a little prize in case you 
cultivate your field well; or that I may teach your son 
something that you have no wish that he should learn ; or 
that the Minister may add another to his score of dishes 
at dinner ; I take it to build a cottage in Algeria, in which 
case I must take another crown every year to keep an 
emigrant in it, and another hundred to maintain a soldier 
to guard this emigrant, and another crown to maintain a 
general to guard this soldier,” etc., I think I hear poor 
Jacques exclaim, “ This system of law is very much like a 
system of cheat!” The State foresees the objection, and 
what does it do? It jumbles all things together and 
brings forward just that provoking reason which ought to 
have nothing whatever to do with the question. It talks 
of the effect of this crown upon labour; it points to the 
cook and purveyor of the Minister; it shows an emigrant, 
a soldier, and a general, living upon the crown; it shows, 
in fact, what is seen, and if Jacques Bonhomme has not 
learned to take into the account what 1s not seen, Jacques 
B. will be duped. And this is why I want to do all I can to 
impress it upon his mind, by repeating it over and over 
again. 

As public expenditure displaces labour without in- 
creasing it, a second serious objection is presented. To 
dispiace labour is to displace labourers and to disturb the 
natural laws that regulate the distribution of the popula- 
tion over the country. If 50,000,000 fr. are allowed to 
remain in the possession of the taxpayers, since the tax- 
payers are everywhere, they encourage labour in the 
40,000 parishes in France. They act like a natural tie, 
which keeps everyone upon his native soil; they distribute 
themselves amongst all imaginable labourers and trades. 
If the State, by drawing off these 50,000,000 fr. from the 
citizens, accumulates them and expends them on some 
given point, it attracts to this point a proportional quantity 
of displaced labour, a corresponding number of labourers, 
belonging to other parts; a fluctuating population, which 
is out of its place, and, I venture to say, dangerous when 
the fund is exhausted. Now here is the consequence ‘and 
this confirms all I have said): this feverish activity is, as 
it were, forced into a narrow space; it attracts the atten- 
tion of all; it is what is seen. The people applaud ; they 
are astonished at the beauty and facility of the plan, and 
expect to have it continued and extended. That which 
they do not see is, that an equal quantity of labour, which 
would probably be more valuable, has been paralysed over 
the rest of France. 





SPLASHING. 
T had been a lovely day, one of those days when to 
be far from men is to get into nature’s secrets. 
And as the day wore into afternoon the hills stood out 
in massed grandeur, as when a colonel surveys his 
troops, picked out in colours almost as gay. Evening 
chilled the colours into submission, and slowly there 
rolled down from the hills those clouds of mist, adding 
a deeper greyness to the vanishing twilight. With it 
came the night, pitch dark and still—a fine night for 
our purpose. 

Quicker and quicker we paid out the net into the 
boat, and then when nimble hands had passed the last 
cork and last lead over the gunnel—a neck-and-neck 
race between the sturdy gillies—we set out from this 
rocky harbour. It was a lonely coast washed by the 
Atlantic—far away in the west, and as we crept out it 
seemed as if we penetrated the vista of some gloomy 
picture. 

Splashing is now a dying art—if art is the word 
for this method of catching fish ; but there are still 
those who keep up the traditions of the fishermen’s 
craft, and hark back to that elementary life when every 
man had a boat to his croft. But splashing is not an 
easy thing. You may have the net and the boat and 
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there may be fish ; but the cunning and craft to get the 
fish into the net puzzles those who fish only with a rod. 

We were now under way, creeping out slowly and 
quietly into the river which is half sea, half loch, just 
at this spot, and carefully wending our way through 
tangle and rock, we rounded out into the open. 
Clear out before us in the dark night stood the point 
which runs out into the ‘‘ Big Sea,” with its little speck 
of light ten miles off, to mark to mariners its most 
western and rocky extremity. It was pitch dark and 
still, everything adding to the mystery of our depre- 
datory venture. 

Hardly a word was spoken, and nothing save the 
eerie cry of the plover was added to the sound of 
the oars in the rowlocks. ‘‘Turn the head and make 
for the rock” was whispered to the gillies. Reaching 
the rock we drifted to itand fended the boat from 
striking with our outstretched hands. Once the net 
was weighed down at the corner we started for the 
other shore with stealthy strokes, each man pulling 
as if the oar too roughly plied might hurt the water. 
At last all the net had sped out across the mouth of 
the swiftly flowing river. Splash! splash! ‘‘ There’s 
something in and I am not sure it isn’t a big one, too,” 
said the gillie in the accent of the district. 

But by this time we had despaired of a big catch. 
Those tiny specks which light up the sea at night with 
phosphorescent flash were there to warn the fish, and 
the net fell into the water like a wall of fire. In the 
words of the fisherman it is a “ wall of milk,” and the 
native phrase is more expressive still. 

Now the exciting work began. All our net was 
out stretching across the river like a half-moon. With 
oars and long canes we splashed the water, beating it 
vigorously to frighten the fish seaward into the net. And 
thenit was over. Had we caught anything ? Would 
they be big? Slowly we pulled up the corks and leads, 
every fathom of net being scanned with expectant eyes. 
At last we had caught something, a fine sea trout 
weighing just 2lb. One or two more made up the 
total, and we wended our way back in the dark rue- 
fully, both hungry and tired. 

It seemed a poor night’s work for six men. Yet 
the exhilaration and enjoyment of this almost extinct 
sport was worth the trouble, even though as we left the 
rocks to wend our way home across the hills some 
seals—to add an ironical touch—slipped into the water 
to mark the spots where we had missed the fish. 





AGRICULTURE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has recently 
issued a statement showing the area of the various crops 
under cultivation om June 4 last, and it is interesting to 
note that the total acreage shows a contraction of .1 per 
cent. compared with 1905. The area of cultivated land 
amounts to 32,266,790 acres, of which 12,459,121 acres 
consist of permanent grass kept for grazing, and 4,785,613 
acres of grass for hay. Wheat is grown upon 1,755,716 
acres, a reduction of 41,279 acres; barley upon 1,751,238, 
a substantial increase to last year ; and oats upon 3,042,926 
acres. While the area monopolised by beans has greatly 
increased, peas show a considerable falling off ; why; it is 
somewhat difficult to state. The heavy yield and conse- 
quent low price last year has caused a large reduction in 
the cultivation of potatoes, the area grown this year being 
565,921 acres, compared to 607,843 in 1905, a decrease 
of 42,552 acres. Mangels are grown upon 431,458 acres, 
and turnips and swedes upon 1,590,920 acres. The other 





green crops have not varied to any great extent, but in 
nearly all cases they show an expansion. Flax and hops 
continue to decline, while fruit cultivation is steadily in- 
creasing. 

INSTRUCTION IN FORESTRY. 

Considerable interest is being manifested at the pre- 
sent time in the subject of forestry, and several of the 
leading agricultural colleges and societies in the country 
are devoting a good deal of attention to this important 
branch, with a view of encouraging the afforestation of 
waste lands. An important advance has recently been 
made by the authorities of the Armstrong College, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, who have effected an agreement with H.M. 
Office of Woods, under which they take over the local 
management of Chopwell Woods, in the county of Dur- 
ham. These woods, which are within a few miles of the 
college, extend over an area of nearly goo acres, and carry 
crops of larch, spruce, Scotch pine, oak, ash, and other 
trees, most of which were planted about fifty years ago. 
The woods will be gradually brought under a proper rota- 
tion of cropping by the clearing and replanting of the 
more mature portions from time to time, and the carrying 
out of this work will afford favourable opportunities for 
demonstrating the various operations relating to practical 
forestry. Mr. J. F. F. Horner, H.M. Commissioner of 
Woods, has obtained the consent of the Treasury to a 
house being provided in the woods as a residence for the 
college lecturer in forestry, Mr. A. C. Forbes, and to con- 
tinue to pay as heretofore the ordinary working expenses of 
the woods. The arrangement will facilitate the holding of 
short courses for practical foresters and others desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject, while as a practical 
demonstration area for the students attending the college 
forestry class the woods will be invaluable, and should 
render Newcastle an excellent centre for forestry in- 
struction. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

As evidence of the enormous increase in the use of 
artificial manures among farmers and agriculturists gener- 
ally, the figures relating to the deliveries of the German 
Potash Syndicate during 1905 are extremely interesting. 
During the twelve months 254,710 tons of muriate of 
potash were exported, compared with 235,297 in 1904. 
The United Kingdom took 10,804 tons, while 90,796 
wert to the United States and 89,867 were retained for 
home use. Of sulphate of potash 42,420 tons were sold 
as against 39,146 in 1904; 194,481 tons of lower class 
salts were also disposed of, of which we took 21,678 tons. 
One of the most popular of all artificial manures, and 
one of the cheapest (considering its value as a fertiliser as 
well as its price), is kainite, of which over 2,000,000 tons 
were raised, Germany retaining for home consumption 
1,268,829 tons. 

It was at first thought that the recent earthquake in 
Chili would have the effect of advancing the price of 
nitrate of soda, as it is from that country we receive a 
large proportion of our supplies. During July no less 
than 155,000 tons were produced, during June 152,000, 
May 153,000, and during April 126,000, while during the 
seven months ending July 31 the total amount produced 
was 986,000 tons. This shows an increase over 1905 of 
53,000 tons, over 1904 of 113,000 tons, and over 1903 
of 92,000 tons. It is difficult to say to what extent the 
disaster will affect the industry, but that it will cause a 
very material rise in price seems probable. 


GARDENING. 


EARTHING CELERY. 

The title of this paragraph has a severely utilitarian 
sound with it, but the operation of blanching celery is 
so important that all who grow vegetables will admit 
that it is well worthy of consideration. Three mistakes 
are commonly made by amateurs in the process:—1, 
working up the soil too early; 2, making it too firm ; and 
3, doing the work during unsuitable weather. rhe first 
and second points run into one another somewhat: if the 
earthing is too early and is slightly on the over-firm side 
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the plant is liable to a form of strangulation which causes 
it to bulge out in the middle, and it may be quite spoiled. 
As far as the third item is concerned, it will suffice to say 
that earthing must always be done in dry weather. The 
actual time required for blanching celery is six weeks ; 
therefore, very early earthing is not necessary. The plants 
ought to be ten or twelve inches high before commencing, 
and the soil must be so carefully drawn up that not a 
particle gets into the hearts of the plants. It is surely 
superfluous to say that all sucker growths from the base 
must be removed. 
ROSEs. 

The introduction and rapid increase of the varieties 
of tea and hybrid-tea roses have added greatly to the beauty 
of the garden at this season, and to the happiness of 
those for whom the light and sandy nature of their garden 
soil made the cultivation of the grand hybrid perpetuals in 
any degree of perfection a matter of much labour and ex- 
pense, where not altogether an impossibility. Where the 
plants have been copiously watered during the trying 
droughts, and where due attention has been given to 
pruning during the summer by cutting the blooms and re- 
moving dead flowers with long stems, the rose gardens are 
now bright with blossoms. Now is the time to take rose- 
cuttings. A bed should be prepared in a sheltered place 
by digging deeply and mixing well with burnt garden refuse 
and sand. The cuttings should be from 5 in. to 6 in. long, 
taken from well-ripened wood, that which bore the first 
summer roses. ‘Take, preferably, a lateral branch, which 
can be removed with a heel from a main branch (smooth 
over the heel with a sharp knife). When this is not pos- 
sible cut straight across immediately below a bud, taking 
care not to injure the buds which form in the axil of the 
leaves. The leaf stock of the top leaf may be left. Inthe 
bed prepared open a trench 6 in. deep, cut one side of it 
perfectly perpendicular with a spade, tread the bottom 
firm, and cover with about 1 in. of sand. Put the cuttings 
about 3 in. apart upright against the perpendicular wall, 
taking care that they are inserted firmly in the bottom ot 
the bed, half fill the trench and tread it down firmly, 
fill up, and again tread firmly; one inch of the 
cutting should appear above ground. After a frost the 
cuttings should be looked to, to see if any are lifted out of 
the ground, in which case they should be firmly settled in 
again. Subsequently, about 2 in. of the top soil should be 
kept loose. The cuttings should be rooted and ready for 
transplanting in about eighteen months. 


DAFFODILS. 

Those who wish to have daffodils as cut flowers, or for 
brightening the greenhouse or room in the early months of 
the year, should pot bulbs at once. English-grown bulbs 
are better than Dutch for this purpose. Sir Watkin, the 
king of the incomparable section, and Emperor and 
Empress, trumpet daffodils, are some of the very best for 
this purpose ; but many others are also excellent. Prepare 
a compost of two parts fibrous loam and one part leaf- 
mould with a little coarse sand. Pots must be properly 
drained, but not too much filled with crocks. Use 6 in. 
or 7 in. pots; put three to five bulbs in each, according to 
size. The bulb should be covered by a depth of soil equal 
to half or two-thirds of its size. The pots may be plunged 
in the open ground, placed ona hard bed of ashes, cin- 
ders, or slate to prevent worms from working in, or may be 
similarly placed in a frame and covered with cocoanut 
fibre or ashes. ‘They should be well watered before being 
covered in. In from four to six weeks they should be well 
rooted, and may be moved into a cool greenhouse. If, 
when the covering is removed, a pale yellow Spike is seen 
above ground, it should be covered with moss, and only 
gradually exposed to the light until quite green. After the 
flower stem is well formed a little more heat may be 
allowed, but at no time should great heat or rapid forcing 
be resorted to. If a succession of flowers is required this 
can be insured by removing successive batches into the 
house at intervals. At no time should the pots be allowed 
to get dry, or the flowers will be poor. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
WHAT IS A SOCIALIST? 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—You are rather hard on the minor prophets. 
Nevertheless an unimportart speech by a Junior Whip has 
raised important issues. It seems to be assumed by the 
Master of Elibank and others that every Labour man is a 
Socialist. As a matter of fact, I doubt if more than two 
of the great Labour organisations are based upon Socialistic 
doctrine. It is also assumed in many quarters that there is 
still the old sharp distinction between Individualist and 
Socialist and that all Liberals belong to the former school. 
This seems to me to be a grave error, because there has 
been a great change, in recent years, both in the Socialistic 
and the Liberal attitude towards the problem. Socialists 
did a great service in drawing attention to the abuses in 
our industrial system, to the rate of wages, to the hours 
and conditions of labour, and to the unfair elements in the 
competitive system, and in doing so they educated the 
Liberal Individualist. The latter in his turn, by his insist- 
ence upon the freedom and the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, as well as upon the fair rights of capital, modified 
the crudities of the Socialist position. This modification 
was not discernable at first, but now we see the results. In 
England, at all events, the old dogmatic Socialism has 
been abandoned and the Socialism of to-day is frankly 
opportunist. So is Liberalism. The mistake of the Master 
of Elibank and his friends lies in going back to old defini- 
tions and in assuming that these constitute the basis of 
modern Socialism. 

Let me illustrate. Mr. Bradlaugh defined Socialism thus: 
“Socialism denies individual private property and affirms 
that society organised as the State should own all wealth, 
direct all labour, and compel the equal distribution of all 
produce.” I doubt if there are two Labour M.P.’s who 
would subscribe to this sweeping definition of Economic 
Socialism. M. Leroux, who claims to have invented the 
word Socialism, says: “Socialism is a__ political 
organisation in which the individual is _ sacri- 
ficed to society.” I have yet to meet the responsible 
Labour man who goes to this extreme. From _ the 
economic point of view Mr. Rae puts the case thus: 
“Socialism is not only a theory of the State’s action, but a 
theory of the State’s action founded on the labourer’s right. 
It emphatically declares that every man shall have the sole 
produce of his labour. Slavery has been pronounced as sin- 
ful; freedom has been proclaimed ; independence legally, 
independence intellectually; now the demand is for in- 
dependence economically.” The average Liberal would sub- 
scribe to this but for the phrase “that every man shall have 
the sole produce of his labour,” and I doubt if this claim 
would be put forward seriously by Labour _representa- 
tives, for even Socialists have abandoned Marx's value 
theory. Mr. Ashbee has given recently a new definition with 
which few Liberals would cavil save for one clause: 
“Socialism is a faith whose objective is the betterment of 
society, which objective it is sought to arrive at through a 
more equitable distribution, based upon a more collective 
production of wealth, and the sanction for which rests upon 
scientific, historic, and ethical principles.” This definition 
scorns the purely economic view, and raises the needs of 
society above mere questions of production and distribution. 
The obvious point of controversy is the phrase “ based upon 
a more collective production.” M. de Laveleye says: “Le 
Socialisme est égalitaire et niveleur.” Niveler usually 
means, however, to level down; and thereby hangs a tale. 
M. Millerand professed to desire the unimpaired develop- 
ment of the personality of the individual through Socialism. 
The usual criticism levelled against Socialism is the loss of 
the personality of the individual. Compare these definitions 
with the election addresses of Mr. Will Crooks and other 
representative Labour men, and the new attitude will be 
appreciated. At all events, these definitions should be suffi- 
cient to show the motive which underlies the Socialistic 
movement and to demonstrate the community of interest 
which must animate all Social Reformers. Time enough to 
split hairs about Collectivism when all the work which lies 
to our hand is accomplished, but in the meantime, call it 
Socialism, Liberalism, or what you like, the aim should be 
a more secure protection for the weak and a greater equality 
of opportunity. Much has yet to be done for Labour before 
any question of Socialism can arise. It would be well if the 
Master of Elibank and his kind ceased to rely upon copy- 
book maxims and endeavoured to realise modern conditions. 
Trusts and limited liability companies have, if I may use 
the term, diffused capital and made it the harder for Labour 
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to resist acts of tyranny. This is but one of many new 
developments. The only possible immediate divergence of 
opinion between a Labour man and a Liberal is on the 
subject of war, where Liberalism is apt to be dwarfed by 
Imperialism. 

To secure equality of opportunity, to put natural 
monopolies into the hands of the State or municipalities, 
and to realise the many other reforms which are com- 
mon ground to Labour and Liberal will take so long to 
accomplish that, by the time the thunder clouds of Libe- 
ralism and Socialism meet, most of us will be past atmo- 
spheric influences ; and the minor prophets will have been 
translated. Let me close with one more quotation. M. 
de Laveleye says: “ Qu’est ce que le socialisme? Je n’ai 
jamais rencontré ni une deéfinition claire, ni méme une 
détermination précise de ce mot. On est toujours le 
socialiste de quelqu’un. Depuis ses lois agraires pour 
lIrlande, M. Gladstone est considéré par les conserva- 
teurs irlandais comme un socialiste de la pire espéce.”— 
Yours, etc., 

R. J. BRYCE. 


MEMORIAL TO SIR WILFRID LAWSON AT 
ASPATRIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str,—-The people of Aspatria are determined, no 
matter what national memorial may be in contemplation, 
to honour locally the memory of a good man, a good 
landlord, a good master, and a good friend and neighbour 
—their own Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

Their wish is that no child shal] grow up in Aspatria 
without its knowing that there was born and bred in the 
parish, and, after a strenuous life, there rests in the 
churchyard the remains of one whose straightforwardness, 
simplicity, and kindliness endeared him not only to them 
but to all Cumberland—one who through evil repute or 
good repute never flinched from what he held to be the 
right and the just cause—who made no enemies and dis- 
armed hostile criticism by his transparent sincerity and 
his carelessness for popular applause—one whose quick 
and trenchant wit was ever kindly—one whose sympathy 
with sorrow and suffering was ever ready; and one who, 
though he did not live to see the crown of his labours, 
had the people’s happiness so much at heart that, in season 
and out of season, through storm and sunshine, in public 
and private alike, he held up the banner of peace and 
temperance, and strove for such an enlightened public 
opinion as should rid the land from the double curse of 
lust of drink and lust of wax. 

The committee has decided against a statue in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the family, and propose to honour 
the memory of Sir Wilfrid in a way that shall perpetuate 
his aim and life’s labour in the cause of peace and tem- 
perance, by erecting a beautiful fountain in the Aspatria 
market-place, and a site has been generously offered for 
it to the town. 

_ The committee intends to ask for designs. The de- 
sign selected will be entrusted to an artist; and it is 
intended it shall be, if money is forthcoming, a real work 
of art and worthy both of the man commemorated and of 
the goodwill of the contributors. 

The committee feel compelled to appeal to a wider 
public than Aspatria, and wish it to be known that the 
movement is non-political. Subscriptions are invited, and 
should be sent to the Rev. Thos. Hackworth, The Vicar- 
age, Aspatria, Carlisle, who is hon. treasurer of the fund. 
—Yours, etc., 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


MR. KEIR HARDIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—The proper part for the Socialists to play at the 
present time seems exceedingly difficult for them to deter- 
mine. Do they want to turn the present party of reform 
out of office ? If so, we can only expect another retro- 
grade, warlike administration. The many measures of 
reform passed and in progress are likely to improve the 
Conditions of labour throughout the Empire, and what 
thanks can jabour give*to a party of extremists who want 
to wreck the ship when she has only just started on her 
Voyage ? Surely in three years, supposing the present 
Radical Cabinet shows no backbone, there wil] be time 
enough to put on the screw and demand the performance 
of things promised. The Socialist party have one tremen- 
Hous obstacle to fight, and that is the large amount of 
Political inertia always at work in a commercial majority. 





A nation of shopkeepers is never in any particular hurry 
about social reform, especially if vested interests are the 
object of attack; the recent growl of the middle-class 
ought to be a warning to certain people who want impos- 
sible things in a hurry. The Socialist policy at present 
is plainly not a wrecking policy, but a waiting policy, 
simply because the wreck of the ship will send them to the 
bottom, along with the Liberal Party they so much 
despise.—Yours, etc., 
EDWIN HILL. 
Leamington. 


COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Dr. Dawson Burns's declaration in favour of 
compensation to licence-holders on the transfer of their 
licences to some other person is likely to cause consider- 
able embarrassment to temperance reformers. So far as the 
licence-holder is concerned, it does not in the slightest de- 
gree affect the justice of his claim for compensation whether 
his licence is suppressed altogether or transferred to another 
owner. The vested interest is the same in both cases. Dr. 
Dawson Burns is in favour of prohibition, and in order to 
facilitate it he is opposed to the payment of compensation. 
On the other hand, he is opposed to “djsinterested man- 
agement,” and in order to throw obstacles in the way he is 
prepared to advocate the payment of compensation. So 
violent is his prejudice against the proposals of one set of 
temperance reformers that in order to obstruct them he 
throws to the wind his own principles. Already the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, absit omen, hails him as a “sensible re- 
former.” I appeal for a little mutual toleration among 
temperance reformers.—Yours, etc., 

A. MacCaLLum SCOTT. 

86, Algernon-road, Lewisham, London, S.E. 


NATAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The accounts which are coming in private letters 
from Natal are revolting in their brutality, some perfectly 
disgusting in their callousness. 

After the late General Eyre’s doings in Jamaica, in 
the sixties, a commission of inquiry was sent out. Unless 
our national reputation for fair play, justice, and humanity 
is to be a thing of the past, our Government should be 
strenuously urged to at once take a like course.—Yours, 
etc., 





J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Evencroft, Charlbury, Oxon. 





THE HERALD OF AUTUMN. 


HE garden beds with bloom were gay, 
And crimson blossoms curtained round 
The perfumed hush where dreaming lay 
Summer and I with roses crowned. 


When close at hand a robin trilled, 
Unseen amongst the August flowers, 

A sudden snatch that subtly chilled 
The noon with sense of numbered hours. 


His song was first of flower and weed 
That seem to bloom and fade in vain; 
And Summer gave indulgent heed, 
Then smiling turned to dream again. 


But when he sang with spiteful zest 
Of Autumn’s pomp—her proud parade 
Of coral crown and purple vest, 
Of robes of flame and gold brocade— 


Up from her place of sweet repose, 

As one disturbed by secret care, 
Summer with pouting lips arose 

And plucked the chaplet from her hair. 


W. G. Hotz. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ENGLISH GARDENS.* 


“] should like to influence the whole world with my taste 
for gardens. It seemsto me impossible for an evildoer to share 
it. Fathers, zzs¢// into your children the garden-mania.” 

—PRINCE DE LIGNE. 


N ISS GLOAG is a serious historian of England's 

gardens, and does not aspire to be included 
among those amiable authors who prattle discursively 
on the care of lawns and shrubs, on the daily supply of 
superior vegetables for the dinner-table, and purvey 
prescriptions and recipes to all who care to flavour 
domestic economy with a dressing of husbandry. 
Here we have the story of the growth of gardens and 
of the gardening spirit onward from the morning-time 
of the world, when the first garden was planted ‘‘ east- 
ward of Eden,” to the present day, when, according 
to the regretful belief of Miss Gloag, we no longer 
think about and plan our gardens, but only grow 
flowers in them. We do not entirely agree with this 
hard saying, but it need not be discussed here and 
now. This introductory chapter, written with sym- 
pathy and imagination (as well as with the pen of a 
ready writer), is the most interesting of the book ; each 
of the other chapters concerns itself with some magni- 
ficent private garden, such as Ashridge, in Bucking- 
hamshire, which has ‘‘ a great past, a beautiful present, 
and a marvellous history.” 


Wise MEN Love GARDENING. 


We have long believed that gardening was one of 
“those arts in which the wise excel,” and the theory 
receives support from the practice of many sages: 

“ King Solomon, who in his wisdom overlooked nothing 
great or small in this world, did not forget to praise the 
glories of a garden nor to record his love thereof. Perhaps 
no one among the great number who have wiitten about 
‘gardens fair’ has sung more exquisitely than the great 
king in his beautiful love-poem. The finger of the unchang- 
ing East has been laid upon the gardens of Persia, and 
they remain now very much the same as they have always 
been. The Persians, according to Xenophon, ‘ cultivated 
their gardens for beauty as well as fruit,’ and Pliny men- 
tions that ‘ the trees were planted in straight lines, and the 
margins of the walks were covered with tufts of roses, 
violets, and other odoriferous plants.’ The Greeks copied 
from the Persians their manner of making gardens. Theo- 
phrastus mentions that ‘ flowers and fruit were cultivated in 
the winter, and the violet was in profusion in the market at 
Athens while snow was upon the ground.’” 

Tarquinius Superbus, in the sixth century before 
Christ, had a celebrated garden ‘‘ within the walls of 
the city, filled with a profusion of roses, poppies, lilies, 
and sweet-smelling herbs.” Lucullus, Sallust, and 
Cicero agreed with Lord Bacon that a garden ‘‘is 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man”; 
Pliny’s gardens have been rendered immortal by his 
own extraordinarily detailed descriptions of them. In 
reading them it can be gathered that the style of 
Pliny’s villa gave the keynote to design in gardening 
till the end of the seventeenth century. The mounts, 
the terraces, the walks edged with box, the shrubs cut 
into different shapes, the fountains, and the little flower 
gardens, with the alleys and summer-houses, bear a 





* A Book or ENGLISH GARDENS, Written by M. R. Gloag. 
oy by Katharine Montagu Wyatt. London: Methuen, 
ios, 6d. net. 





very close resemblance to the French and Dutch 
gardens of later date. 

The gardens of the Emperor Nero, we are told, 
bore a great likeness to the style of an English park. 
But we fear that the unpleasant practice of the Kaiser, 
which plants statues of your ancestors along the side 
walks, was in vogue in Neronian Rome. ‘‘Marmoreis 
jaceat Lucanus in mortis.”. The Romans introduced 
many curious gardening novelties, and they made 
“a special study of odoriferous trees, planting those 
which would blend best together to form the choicest 
aroma, thus remembering that beauty of colour and 
charm of effect were not all that was to be desired in 
a garden.” 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 


There were no made gardens in England before the 
Romans came, and after their departure the art and all 
pertaining to it suffered neglect until it passed into the 
keeping of the monks. Years of tumult and distract- 
ing warfare leave a people no time or leisure for such a 
pursuit as gardening, and so early English horticulture 
owed nothing to the Saxons and Danes. There is no 
actual record of monastic gardens in England until the 
eleventh century, but they must have existed long 
before : 


“ Fortunately the monks in their retired and sheltered 
life had both time and inclination to turn their attention to 
horticulture, tending with infinite skill and care their quaint 
Physic Gardens. These marvellous monastic gardens were 
possessed by men of learning, who had intercourse with 
foreign Orders, and were thus enabled constantly to add to 
their stock of ‘simples,’ their gardens being chiefly culti- 
vated for the growth of vegetables and herbs used for drugs ; 
for, as learning and love of books gradually crept within the 
grasp of rich and poor through the monks, so did the power 
— value of herbs as alien become known by their 
skill.” 


By the time that the Reformation and the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries made havoc of these splendid 
old pleasaunces the love of gardens had taken root 
amongst the leisured and wealthy classes, so that the 
culture of flowers and shrubs did not suffer permanently 
from the confiscation of the monkish gardens. 

EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Alexander Neckam, a foster brother of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, was the first of the great company of 
Englishmen who have written upon gardens. He was 
born in 1157, became a professor at the University of 
Paris, and in 1213 was made Abbot of the Augustinian 
monastery at Cirencester. In his De Naturis rerum 
he tells us that ‘‘the garden should be adorned with 
roses and lilies, violets and mandrake, and the drowsy 
poppy, the daffodil all ennoble a garden.” Delight in 
gardens is plainly visible in the poetry of Chaucer 
and his contemporaries, and Miss Gloag mentions that 
in an illuminated copy of the Romance of the Rose, 
now in the British Museum, “a fascinating picture 
is found of a garden in the fifteenth _cen- 
tury.” From this time onward the art made steady 
progress. Topiary work was introduced in the Tudor 
period, and in Henry VIII.’s time a great number of 
magnificent gardens were made—perhaps the best 
being at Hampton Court Palace, where statues 
and other Italian novelties were introduced. Tusser’s 


book on Husbandrie, published in 1557, was a useful 
manual for Elizabethan gardeners, and Lord Burleigh’s 
garden at Theobalds was a typical example of the love 
and skill lavished on this beautiful pastime in the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. 
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In Charles II.’s reign there was first introduced the 
French paréerre, technically described as ‘‘a level divi- 
sion of ground which for the most part faces south, 
and is best in front of a house, and is generally 
furnished with greens and flowers.” Notable amateur 
gardeners of the seventeenth century were John Evelyn 
and the learned Sir William Temple, whose gardens at 
Sheen and at Moor Park were among the loveliest of 
that time. Dutch ideas came in with William and 
Mary, who, on their accession, appointed the famous 
George London to be superintendent of the royal 
gardens at what was then the princely salary of £200 
a year. English gardens at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century were said by Switzer to be at their 
zenith, but—alas !—all too soon ‘‘ the omnipotent 
magician Brown appears!” 

** CAPABILITY” Brown. 

Brown was kitchen-gardener at Stowe, rose to be 
head man there, and was then successful, on the recom- 
mendation of his master, Lord Cobham, in becoming 
Royal Gardener at Hampton Court. He is said to have 
been a man of no education and small genius but—he 
became fashionable. 


‘‘He had complete control over the art of gardening for 
half a century. Now came the rapid destroying of all the 
old formal beauties ef the English garden. Croome, in 
Worcestershire, and Fisherwick, in Staffordshire, were 
Brown’s only creations, as he principally spent his time in 
modelling gardens into ‘ park-like scenery. His methods 
were declivities softened into gentle slopes ; plantations 
belted the estate, while clumps and single trees were 
sprinkled overits area. Aciump of trees and ornamental 
water were indispensable to any place arranged by Brown. 
Twisting water into serpentine shapes was his favourite 
plan: ‘at Blenheim he covered a narrow valley with 
an artificial river,’ and, on surveying his work, he was 
heard to murmur: ‘ Thames, Thames, thou wilt never forgive 
me! 


A reaction fortunately set in before Brown had de- 
stroyed all the old gardens, and since his death, in 1783, 
we have regained some of the ideas that he scattered 
so ruthlessly. Mason and Whately have helped us to 
realise afresh that the ‘curtilage ” should be designed 
to suit the house that it surrounds, and that simplicity 
of line is the first thing to be sought for by the man 
who lays out a garden. 

Tue Pictures. 

Three-quarters of the letterpress is occupied 
with perhaps rather too elaborate historical descrip- 
tions of stately gardens such as those at Holland 
House, Ampthill, and Knole; the illustrations in 
colour to these by Miss Wyatt are very beautiful, and 
two especially—the Terrace at Albury andthe Wall 
Fountain at Brownsea—might almost be the embodi- 
ment of Marvell’s exquisite conceit : 


‘* Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


The whole book, though not written with great 
distinction of style, gives thoughtful and pleasing ex- 
pression to the perennial charm of a garden, a charm 
which, we hope and believe, is nowhere to-day better 
understood, better appreciated, or more frequently 
realised than in our own England. 





A NEW THEOGONY. 
HE Gopds or PeGANA. By Lord Dunsany. With illustrations 
in photogravure by S. H. Sime. London: Elkin Mathews. 
Ss. net. 
UntiL the appearance of this book, theology had 
seemed to be dying for lack of something to affirm. Lord 
Dunsany affirms many things. He makes us wonder that 
Greece and Judea, in the course of centuries, gave birth 





to no system that can be compared with his for complete- 
ness and picturesqueness. Henceforward there need be 
no doubt or unbelief. An unassailable theogony may be 
had for the cost of a dinner. 

“ There be islands,” runs the preface, “ in the Central 
Sea, whose waters are bounded by no shore and where no 
ships come—this is the faith of their people.” Before the 
beginning, they believe, “ Fate and chance cast lots to 
decide whose the game should be”; but who won the 
cast they do not know. Before Jupiter and Allah, Mana- 
Yood-Sushai “ had wrought and rested,” and he shall be 
when all other gods have departed. At his feet in Pegana 
sits a drummer, named Skarl, whose drumming maintains 
the sleep of Mana: 

“Some say that the worlds and the suns are but the 
echoes of the drumming of Skarl, and others say that they 
be dreams that arise in the mind of Mana because of the 
drumming of Skarl.” 

Mr. Sime has drawn a superb Mana; the bigness of the 
conception and the delicacy of the execution combine in 
a perfectly ironic effect. But there is another explanation 
of the making of the worlds. The lesser gods agreed to 
make worlds in order to amuse themselves whilst Mana 
slept ; they made a Comet to seek, a Moon to watch, a 
North Star to rest, an Earth to wonder. Growing weary 
of empty worlds, the god Kib covered the earth with 
beasts. The god Mung, in jealousy, sent Death amongst 
them. Out of the beasts Kib also made men. And the 
gods sing: 

“We are the gods; we are the little games of Mana- 
Yood-Sushai that he hath played and hath forgotten. 

““ Mana-Yood-Sushai have made us, and We made the 
Worlds and the Suns. 

“And we play with the Worlds and the Suns, life and 
Death until Mana arise to rebuke us, saying: ‘ What do ye 
playing with Worlds and Suns? 

“And when he arises from resting at the Last, and laughs 
at us for playing with Worlds and Suns, we will hastily 
put them behind us, and there shall be Worlds no more.” 

After the Sayings of Kib—chiefly “ Kib is Kib ”—comes 
a chapter concerning Sish, the destroyer of hours. “Time 
is the hound of Sish,” but it is saidthat he will one day 
turn upon the gods and seek to slay them. 

Slid, whose soul is in the sea, is the god of waters, 
who sits in the sea and sighs round islands “in his great 
content.” Mr. Sime has drawn Slid, and has given dignity 
and beauty to what is undoubtedly a caricature—an Aristo- 
phanic caricature. 

Mung is the Lord of all Deaths. There are many 
priests who pray in vain to Mung. They chant con- 
tinually: “ Bring ye gifts to the priests of Mung. So shall 
they cry louder to Mung than ever was their wont. And 
it may be that Mung shall hear.” 

There is a god of mirth and melodious minstrels, 
Limpang Tung, to whom men may pray “while death 
seems as far away as the purple rim of hills,” but not 
in old age nor in sorrow, for these things he does not 
understand. ; 

Yoharneth-Lahai is the god of fancies and dreams, 
who is “so busy to send his dreams to all before the night 
be ended, that oft he forgotteth which be the poor man 
and which be the King.” His ship moves on the River 
of Silence through the sky: 

“Her timbers were olden dreams dreamed long ago, and 
poets’ fancies made her tall, straight masts, and her rigging 
was wrought out of ‘the people’s hopes.’ Upon her deck 
were rowers with dream-made oars, and the rowers were 
the people of men’s fancies, and princes of old story and 
people who had died, and people who had never been 
. . . . And the name of the River is Imrana, the River of 
Silence. All they that be weary of the sound of cities and 
very tired of clamour creep down in the night-time to 
Yoharneth-Lahai’s ship, and going aboard it, among the 
dreams and the fancies of old time, lie down upon the 
deck.. os: 

Mr. Sime’s ship is frankly and clearly drawn, and is yet 
made to consort perfectly with Lord Dunsany’s account, 

There is a god “of going,” Roon, who sends waters 
to the sea from the hills, and men from their homes to 
unforetold ends. There are a thousand home gods— 
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“Pitsu, who stroketh the cat”—*“Jabim, the Lord of 
broken things,” and the rest. 

There have been many prophets. One said: “ There 
be gods in Pegana”; another: “I know all things.” 
Another said that he had the ear of Mung, the Lord of 
Death. Another cursed Mung, but he lived so long that 
he called Mung “the loveliest of gods.” And one said: 
“I know naught ”; and he it was who told the people that 
when they died they also would be in Pegana, happy and 
without toil : 

“And besides the flowers of Pegana there shall have 


climbed by then until it hath reached to Pegana the rose 
that clambered about the house where thou wast born.” 


But this prophet was killed by a King at last, because he 
had told the King that he must die. It is lawful to pray 
to all the lesser gods, but not to Mana, who made them 
all. 

In the end, it is said that Time shall tear out the 
throat of Mung, at the same time as Mung slays Time, and 
Mana shall be all alone. 

There are some fitting inconsistencies in this excellent 
scheme. There are, ¢.g., several different statements of 
the manner in which the worlds are to end; and the place 
of Dorozhand, the god of destiny, and of the Thing that 
is neither God nor Beast, who sits behind the Gods with 
a book of the Scheme of Things, and is easy to under- 
stand. Lord Dunsany’s restrained, ironic manner is good, 
and his fancy is good; but the two are not always good 
company. He has tried to combine Hesiod and Ovid, 
perhaps; and it is not surprising that he fails. Here 
and there we find signs that it has been too easy to make 
gods, and to one or two agreeable specimens Lord Dun 
sany will add half a dozen out of sheer wantonness, and, 
like a maker of similes, he suffers by his carelessness of 
something too much. But for richness and delicacy of 
fantastic invention and for natural irony, his book, as a 
whole, has had no rival in our day. Together with Mr. 
Sime’s pictures, which are always as restrained and 
balanced as Lord Dumsany’s should have been, its appeal 
is unique and irresistible. 





AN ARISTOCRATIC POLITICAL HISTORY— 
1801-1837. 


Tue Po.iticaAL History OF ENGLAND, Edited by W. Hunt and 
. L. Poole. Vol. XI. ‘“‘The History of England from 
Addington’s Administration to the close of William IV.’s 
Reign.” By R, C. Brodrick and J. K. Fotheringham. 
London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
THE latest volume of Longman’s well-edited and well-writ- 
ten Political History of England is the work of the late 
Warden of Merton College, ably supported in the portions 
relating to foreign affairs by Mr. J. K. Fotheringham. If 
“political” history is the history of the government 
rather than of the governed, it is certainly correctly named, 
for it is pre-eminently concerned with the rise and fall of 
administrations, and treats the smallest holder of office as 
of greater importance than the most famous social re- 
former. It is difficult, however, to believe that even the 
most politically-minded readers of political history require 
not only an appendix giving detailed lists of the composi- 
tion of the several Ministries, 1801-1837, but also a minute 
statement of much of the same information set out at 
length in the text. The fact that many obscure members 
of the aristocracy were in receipt of public money for 
Ministerial services of an obscure kind scarcely raises 
these persons to the rank of historical celebrities. Dr. 
Brodrick was, however, master of the knowledge of their 
family connections, and naturally disinclined to minimise 
their importance. Long training as a Times leader-writer 
gave Dr. Brodrick a practised skill in seizing the salient 
points of complicated situations and in summarising lucidly 
a mass of tangled detail, which he has turned to excellent 
advantage here in dealing with military campaigns or the 
convolutions of administrative scheming. If we compare the 
account of the battle of Waterloo given by Dr. Brodrick 
with that given by Prof. Oman in the Cambridge Modern 





History, we find that Dr. Brodrick’s shorter narrative con- 
tains all that is of material importance. In the account 
of the famous charge made by Picton’s division, by the 
way, both writers fail to point out that Picton and his divi- 
sion had already suffered severely on the preceding day ; 
Picton himself was suffering from a troublesome wound 
while he led the great charge in which he was killed. 

Concise for the most part, invariably clear, contain- 
ing an immense mass of accurate detail, as a rule dispas- 
sionate, it is the occasional outbursts of unrestrained bitter- 
ness of feeling which chiefly mar Dr. Brodrick’s book. The 
usual cold greyness of tone serves only to accentuate the 
violence of the passages in which he allowed himself free 
speech ; there are passages in these solid sober pages of 
the sometimes impartial historian which would scarcely be 
tolerated if uttered from a party platform at a time of 
great political excitement. It is greatly to be regretted 
that they have received the editorial sanction. We regret 
these violent passages the more because this history is one 
of a series of extremely valuable volumes, definitive for 
their generation so far as their special scope allows. To 
these closely-packed and, as regards matters of historical 
fact, accurate pages many students of many nationalities 
must constantly refer: it is grievous that, as the series 
draws nearer our own time, they should discover that the 
well-stored mind of the historian harbours with all its 
mass of information the harshest intolerance and is tied 
down as closely by the bonds of self-complacent narrowness 
as the mind of the most unlettered. The very mention of 
Ireland calls forth from Dr. Brodrick an outburst of this 
kind (p. 240): “It can well be imagined that a population 
so lawless, so prone to horrible outrages,” etc. Now the 
author has immediately before this outburst pointed out 
that the disturbances which, in Great Britain, followed the 
peace had no counterpart in Ireland, and of lawlessness 
and outrage there has been no word. The “so” is then 
not comparative, but is used as ladies use it, for “ very.” 
The Irish population then, “so prone to horrible outrages, 
which shock Englishmen more than a thousand crimes 
against property, excited little general sympathy by their 
complaints of political grievances. These grievances were 
justly denounced by party leaders, but in the eyes of ordi- 
nary politicians, and still more of electors, coercion rather 
than concession was the appropriate remedy for the ills of 
Ireland.” 

Dr. Brodrick sees only proof of an “instinctive pro- 
pensity to lawlessness” in the refusal of the Irish Catholics 
to pay tithe to the Protestant clergy as required by law. 
He points out that the tithe-debt was legally like any other 
debt, and the implication is that Irishmen were (or are) 
habitually repudiators of their debts and breakers of their 
contracts. On the other hand, O’Connell’s skill in 
keeping within the law is ascribed to his cowardice and 
cunning, and in no way regarded as an exception to the 
rule of Irish “ lawlessness.” Nor is it pointed out that, 
since to the English electorate “coercion” seemed the 
“appropriate remedy” for just political grievances consti- 
tutionally expressed, “ coercion” might also be an “ appro- 
priate remedy ” in the hands of the aggrieved. When the 
Irish “forty-shilling freeholders” discovered that though 
they had been created in order to vote for their landlords 
they could vote for men of their own way of thinking, Dr. 
Brodrick’s comment is, “ They only ceased to be the servile 
creatures of their landlords in order to become the servile 
creatures of priests.” 

Dr. Brodrick is a great admirer of tenacity of purpose, 
even of mere pig-headed obstinacy, provided that tenacity 
is shown on the part of authority: the tenacity of purpose 
which is directed to the remedy of a wrong inflicted by 
authority excites no sympathy in him. His heroes are 
George III., Castlereagh, and Lord Liverpool. 
George III. “ must ever stand high, if not highest, in the 
gallery of our kings.” By “if” he must surely mean 
“though.” Castlereagh was “a Tory in the days when most 
patriots were Tories,” “a Tory of the best type.” “Few 
statesmen of George III.’s reign have left a purer reputa- 
tion or rendered greater services to their country.” Castle- 
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reagh’s responsibility for the Walcheren Expedition is set 
to his credit, though the delays “ which marred its success ” 
are truthfully ascribed to him. In another sentence the 
“marred ” “ success ” appears as an “ irreparable calamity.” 

Dr. Brodrick does not go so far as to say with Austin 
that “the consequences I anticipate from any Parliamen- 
tary reform are all of them mischievous,” but he allows 
himself to assert that if the Napoleonic wars had followed 
reform, “the sublime tenacity of the proud aristocracy” 
which defied the French Empire in arms and nerved the 
rest of Kurope by “its” example and “its” subsidies, 
would never have been exhibited by a democratic or 
middle-class Parliament. Rapt in admiration of the sub- 
lime aristocracy, the humble fact goes unacknowledged that 
the subsidies must come in part from the “ disorderly 
classes,” whose existence (under that name) he occasionally 
condescendingly recognises. Dr. Brodrick ventures to 
point out that the supporters of the reform movement 
forgot “ how certainly men newly entrusted with power will 
use it for their own advantage whether or not that should 
coincide with the advantage of the nation”; the word 
“newly” in this wise reflection might perhaps have been 
omitted. Indeed, Dr. Brodrick himself seems to have re- 
garded politics as the croupier regards the players at the 
gaming table; his sympathies go out to those who have 
“a stake in the country,” who play, then, for personal gain. 
He does not put this party phrase in inverted commas, but 
reserves those symbols of gentle derision for use when he 
comes to talk of such fictions as “ oppressed nationalities.” 

Political history, from the aristocratic point of view, 
does not deal in detail with such humble matters 
as the industrial revolution, the laws of  associa- 
tion, the growth of English Radicalism. The name 
of Owen is not mentioned, nor that of Place. 
But the brutality and ignorance of the _ rebellious 
workmen, the unscrupulousness of their leaders, receive 
abundant castigation. When Englishmen (not Irishmen) 
took violent measures in order to draw attention to their 
wrongs, the blame was due, not to their “instinctive law- 
lessness,” but to their grievous folly in believing their 
leaders. It is not pointed out that where there is no con- 
stitutional means of redress the soil is ripe and ready for 
the agitator and the fanatic. Dr. Brodrick would reproach 
the stony ground for bearing thistles, not the farmer who 
neglects his tillage. 

Enough has been said to show that this work suffers 
from its limitations, due to the narrowness of the author’s 
sympathy. Dr. Brodrick wisely invoked Mr. Fothering- 
ham’s aid in dealing with foreign affairs, and would have 
done well to invoke the aid of a third helper acquainted 
with the literature of English social reform. 

Mary BATESON. 





A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


HAECKEL. His Life and Work. By Wilhelm Bolsche. With 
introduction and supplementary chapter by the translator, 
Joseph McCabe. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Price 15s. 

Poputar books are seldom the best for judging, and the 

popularity of the Riddle of the Universe has done 

Haeckel in many ways a disservice. We are apt to 

think of the Professor of Jena solely as the writer of 

popular philosophical works, the Monist with a propa- 
ganda, forgetting the services of a lifetime in the interests 
of science. This timely tribute to the genius of the man 

—-his biography, written by a German disciple and now 

translated for English readers —will therefore come as a 

complete revelation to many. Ernest Haeckel was born 

in Potsdam more than seventy years ago—to be exact, 
in 1834—-and comes of a distinguished stock on both 
rides. 

“The Sethes and Haeckels of the earlier generation were 
not merely zealous jurists, but also characteristic figures 
of Napoleonic and post-Napoleonic Prussia. Christopher 
Sethe, the patriarch of the maternal line, was Privy Coun- 
cillor of the Prussian Government at the beginning of the 
— of the eighteenth century, though then a young 
It was this grandparent of Haeckel’s who, when 

Roederer tried to intimidate him with the threat that the 





Emperor might have a dangerous man like him shot, 
replied, “You will have to shoot the law first.” This 
respect for the law comes out in the grandson, and we 
see the same spirit in his love of freedom and truth. 

Early in his schooldays his traits could be recog- 
nised unmistakably, greatest of all being his love of 
nature, and demonstrating this a pretty story has been 
handed down which marks the man in the boy: 

“The little, fair, blue-eyed lad would sit quietly if they 
gave him a daisy to pull to pieces. First he would, as 
if he were a student analysing it, detach the white leaves 
from the central yellow ground. Then he would carefully 
teplace them, piece by piece, round the yellow centre, 
clap his little hands, and cry out, “ Now it’s all right 
again.” 

Haeckel was always something more than an analyst, and 
his synthetical turn bore good fruit in his work in after 
years. 

It is difficult to think of Haeckel as a religious man. 
And yet this biography most clearly portrays the Jena 
professor as a man of deep religious feeling. Religious 
feeling may be a rather different thing from religious con- 
viction, but religion is an indeterminate as well as a com- 
prehensive term. Under its egis shelter men of diverse 
views, and it seems strange that those who marvel at the 
infinitely small as well as the infinitely great, whose works 
pulsate with cosmic emotion, should be excluded from 
the socially sanctifying influences of its protection. 

Haeckel’s family were of a strongly religious type 
but the impulse which the boy received came from Goethe : 

“In Goethe we find the basic ideas of his philosophy. 
Goethe took from him the external, transcendental God of 
the churches and gave him the God that is in all things, 
in the external developments of the world, in body and 
soul alike; the God that embraces all reality and being, 
beside whom there is no distinct world, no distinct sinful 
man, no special beginning and end of things.” 


From school, where he had been a pupil of Schleiden and 
became a botanist of some originality, he passed to the 
university, determined to make science his career. His 
movements at the university, his friendships and asso- 
ciates, the influence of Johann Miiller, are treated fully 
and with sympathy. But for the world the most im- 
portant event was his acquaintance with Geganbauer and 
the arousing of his passion for the study of lower marine 
life. 

When Haeckel gave up medical life, which he dis- 
liked, and commenced his studies in the Mediterranean 
he was only twenty-five; but the work which he had set 
himself became the work of his life, and to his labours 
we owe much of our knowledge of uni-cellular life, radio 
laria, siphonophore, etc. 

On his return, in 1861, he commenced his connec- 
tion with Jena, which has never been since broken—a 
fact which does honour to Jena as well as to Haeckel ; 
and in 1862 appeared the Monograph on the Radiolaria, 
those beautiful microscopic specks of marine life. 

Not the least interesting and important chapters in 
this brilliantly-written book—and it is difficult at times to 
say how much of the glow is due to the translator and how 
much to the writer—are the chapters entitled “Darwin” 
and “The General Morphology.” Darwinism and 
Haeckel’s great book are discussed with great fulness and 
ability and a clearness which illuminates the whole sub- 
ject—for Haeckel was among the first to be convinced of 
Darwin’s doctrines. In the course of these chapters we 
are reminded at times of the skirmishing which took 
place over the cell theory; the bombshells which Haeckel 
threw into the German camp from time to time with the 
espousal of Darwinism, and the struggle between the two 
camps which were dividing science then. On the one 
side evolution and progress, on the other the creation and 
immutability of species. 

Had Haeckel elected to live as a recluse of the 
laboratory, patiently working away and giving to the world 
his discoveries in sober scientific treatises, his name 
would have excited less turmoil. But then he would not 
have been the Haeckel of this biography. His love of 
progress and truth was too ingrained in him to suffer far- 
reaching conclusions to be smothered in scientific jargon. 
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And from the most conspicuous place he rang out in 
clarion tones the teaching of evolution. 

At the scientific congress in 1863 he made his famous 
address, which has its analogy with Tyndall’s momentous 
address at Belfast. The result was much the same. 
Haeckel never hid his belief by wrapping it up in lan- 
guage unintelligible to the majority. 

The greatest of his efforts and the most permanent is 
his work on “General Morphology.” Parts of it have 
been translated into English under other titles, but the 
book, as a whole, can only be read in German. It is 
there that he used the phrase “ biogenetic law” with which 
his name is associated. Haeckel, as we have said, is a 
constructive thinker, and in the last chapter of “ General 
Morphology ” he sums up his philosophic standpoint. With 
Haeckel everything centres round the great questions of 
existence, those eternal themes which have ever divided 
men. One brief quotation from the concluding sentences 
sums up Haeckel’s credo : 

“In showing the unity of the whole of nature, Monism 
points out that only one God exists, and that this God 
reveals himself in all the phenomena of nature. In ground- 
ing all the phenomena of organic or inorganic causality on 
the universal law of causality and exhibiting them as the 
outcome of ‘efficient causes’ Monism proves that God 
is the necessary cause of all things and the law itself. In 
recognising none but divine forces in nature, in proclaim- 
ing all natura! laws to be divine, Monism rises to the 
greatest and most lofty conception of which man, the 
most perfect of all things, is capable: the conception of 
the unity of God and nature.” 

As the biographer remarks, “the book closes with these 
words and a quotation from Geethe. It had opened with 
a quotation from Goethe. Geethe runs through the whole 
of the two energetic volumes like an old and venerable 
anthem.” 

Haeckel had plunged into this book after the death 
of his wife, when the grief was still fresh, and this was the 
book that the deeply afflicted author wrung from himself 
as his “ testament.” 

Since then Haeckel has written much ; but little that 
can surpass this volume, and though he was a young man 
at the time his subsequent writings have been off-shoots of 
this work. Haeckel still lives, but his versatile genius is no 
longer fit for active work. The biography, therefore, 
comes at an appropriate moment, for it is well that men 
who work strenuously through their long lives should 
enjoy something with a warmer glow than posthumous 
honour. The subject has been capably handled, and 
while there is clearness there is no dogmatism, though at 
times Haeckel’s own views might have been stated with 
less repetition. This is a book which, if we are not much 
mistaken, will take its place in the first rank of the bio- 
graphies of nineteenth-century scientists. 





LIBER STUDIORUM. 


TuRNER’s “ LrBER StuptIorUM.” By W. G. Rawlinson. London: 
Macmillan. 20s. net. 
TURNER was engaged upon the production of his Lider 
Studiorum durirg the years 1807-1819. When the frontis- 
piece and seventy plates out of the hundred he had pro- 
jected had been issued, he laid the work aside and never 
resumed it. Of the remaining thirty plates, eleven lay at 
his house in Queen Anne-street until his death in 1851, 
when they passed into the hands of his executors; these 
and nine others in various stages of etching and mezzo- 
tinting were not published, although the more or less 
finished ones were bought up by printsellers and others, 
and several impressions were taken from them. This, in 
briefest form, is the history of the series. Its intention 
was two-fold. The Ziber Studiorum was designed, firstly, 
as a counterblast to the then popularity of Claude, and in 
direct rivalry with that master’s Ziber Veritatis, the original 
drawings of which had been engraved by Earlom about 
thirty years previously ; secondly, it was meant to be a full 
expression of its author’s powers in every branch of picto- 
rial art. In respect of the first object, it is established 





that Turner regarded Claude’s landscape as the one serious 
obstacle between himself and the entire devotion of the 
British public. Claude was at that time as much the idol 
of the connoisseurs as a popular cricketer is nowadays that 
of the populace, and Turner knew neither rest nor peace 
of mind until he had demonstrated his superiority. The 
Liber Studiorum, therefore, was to enter the lists against 
the Liber Veritatis, even as in later days the painting of 
Turner was to be hung side by side with that 
of the great French master, in order that Eng- 
lishmen might witness the triumph of their countryman. 
Whatever may be thought of the juxtaposed pictures in 
Trafalgar-square, it must be conceded that the Liber 
Studiorum has an easy victory over the Claude engravings. 
But the contest was unfair, in that the Ziber Veritatis was 
never intended by the artist for publication, the sketches 
being merely of his pictures, executed for the verification 
and identification of the latter by relatives and friends ; 
whereas the Liber Siudiorum consisted of finished pictures, 
intended for publication from the outset, and carried out 
with a view to a particular method of reproduction. It 
will thus be seen that the battle was practically won for 
Turner before he touched the first plate. In addition to 
his undoubtedly superior versatility and technical skill, 
he had the advantage of fighting an enemy who was not 
prepared for rivalry. 

We are reminded that the Zier remains a work of 
vast importance and interest by the publication of the 
second and revised edition of Mr. Rawlinson’s valuable 
catalogue. Besides being a complete guide to the Liber 
plates in the British Museum Print Room, the catalogue 
awakens many memories of the human side of Turner, 
and, perhaps, a few vain regrets. The fact that the Ziber 
was not completed owing to the lack of public support 
is not pleasing to think of, but even less pleasing is the 
recollection that the failure was largely due to Turner 
himself. The long intervals between the publications, his 
meanness towards his engravers and others, the uncer- 
tainty of his temper, and his want of reasonableness, and, 
while he was his own publisher, his rank dishonesty to his 
customers, were, doubtless, far more responsible for the 
waning of interest in the work than any defect in its 
character. One can scarcely wonder that the printsellers 
did not push the sale of the Ziber when they were treated 
as Messrs. Colnaghi were treated, as related on p. 218 of 
the catalogue. Turner had started by allowing the firm 
twenty per cent. discount. Two or three years later this 
was reduced to ten; then to five; finally to nothing! 
Upon the dealer inquiring ruefully how he was to live, 
Turner replied: “That’s no affair of mine.” Surely a 
very monument of short-sighted greed. In the matter of 
selling impressions it was his practice to call a second or 
a third “ state” a first state, and to charge the higher price 
for what was nearly always an inferior print. He defended 
his action on the grounds thiat the plate had to be worked 
on after each set of impressions, and that the worked plate 
counted as a new one—a style of reasoning that would 
scarcely be held consistent with the commercial morality 
of any age. There exist, of course, prints from a plate in 
its third or fourth state which have almost as great an 
artistic value as those from the original plate, but these 
would be the first few impressions from the renovated 
plates, and the later impressions would be far weaker 
than the Jater impressions from the original. In mezzo- 
tinting successive cleanings and printings gradually wore 
down the burr on the copper and dulled the burnished 
surfaces for the high lights, and the loss of contrast of 
light and shade could only be regained by what amounted 
to alteration in the picture ; so that even if the fourth state 
print was as good as the first, it was certainly not the 
same thing. Moreover, there is every reason to believe 
that Turner kept back the early, that is to say the best, 
prints of each state for himself, palming off the later im- 
pressions from the plate weakened by wear upon his unsus- 
pecting customers. 

In this connection, at any rate, it is a relief to turn 
from the man to the artist. Renewing one’s acquaintance 
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with the Zider plates, one finds work that might have been 
better done; the pictoria! instinct deserts him occasionally, 
as in the “Pembury Mill; ” cattle are often ill-drawn, 
figures clumsily constructed ; but the whole is a marvellous 


achievement. If it showed nothing else, it would prove 
Turners power as an etcher pure and_ simple. 
He began his work by etching the design 
on the copper, the lines being subsequently 
bitten with acid, and the plate was then prepared 
for mezzotint, in a few instances by Turner himself, but 
more generally by the engravers working under his direc- 
tion. Before the second process, however, several impres- 
sions were taken of the etched ground which constituted 
the basis of the finished picture. These etchings show 
Turner as a master of design, possessed of the power to 
render the essential lines of a composition as few artists 
have ever had it. And yet Turner had no ambition as 
an etcher; as Mr. Rawlinson points out, the etching was 
simply an auxiliary to the mezzotint. But when one looks 
at etchings like the “ Basle” and the “Jason,” where the 
work is carried further than in most, one feels the etched 
line to be self-sufficing; the suggestion of delicate aerial 
perspective in the former and the eloquent firmness of the 
lines of the latter make the addition of mezzotint seem 
insultingly superfluous. It is true that Sir Seymour Haden, 
alluding to the differences of handling observable in the 
series, gives it as his opinion that the etching was only 
Turner’s to the extent that he drew on the copper, leaving 
the “biting-in” to his engravers. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve this true of these two designs. The extraordinarily 
personal results may, of course, have been due to a happy 
accident, but, on the other hand, Turner’s technical skill, 
both in etching and mezzotinting, was such that he could 
well carry the work through with his own hands, and one 
prefers to believe that he did so, at any rate, in the above 
examples. 
F. J. M. 





OLD SOMERSET. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SOMERSET. Edited by F. J. Snell, M.A. 
London: Bemrose and Sons. 292 pp. illustrated. 15s. 
net. 

THE interest, legends, and history of a country usually 

gather round a few names or a few places. In Somerset 

we find the earliest legend associated with the hot springs 
of Bath, and although only two references to it can be 
traced in Latin writers, the remains prove that Aque Solis 
or Calidi Fontes was a flourishing place during the Roman 
occupation of Britain. With the Saxon conquest Bath 
fell on evil davs, and did not revive until the eighteenth 
century. Of Celtic Somerset little can be told, but that 
little includes the story of Arthur. “An Arthur,” Mr. 

Snell says—“ not necessarily the Arthur that we know— 

is quite within the limits of reasonable acceptance” ; 

Camelot and Avalon, “two important centres of Arthu- 

rian traditions, are commonly identified with Cadbury 

and Glastonbury,” and the same places may have wit- 
nessed the successful resistance to invaders by Arthur 
and Alfred. Our second national hero has closer and 
more certain connections with the county. “Somerset is, 
in a peculiar sense, the land of Alfred, since it was on 
the Isle of Athelney, at the confluence of the rivers Parret 

and Tone, that the greatest of English kings raised a 

fort for holding his adversaries at bav until the moment 

arrived for the decisive victory at Edington.” 

The ancient Abbey of Glastonbury forms a link 
between Roman, Keltic, and Saxon England. Canon 
Scott Holmes claims for the site “what can be said of 
no other place in England, viz., that, after it had once 
been sanctified by Christian worship in the time of the 
ancient Britons, it has never ceased to he »nvht but a 
Christian sanctuary.” He shows, too, how the Holy 
Grail and Arthurian legends become combined through 
Glastonbury, Arthur’s tomb being duly discovered in 1191 
and St. Joseph’s (of Arimathea) in 1367. Although much 
scepticism at first prevailed, by the time of Henry VI 
“it became an unpatriotic thing to reject the legend, for 





it had been used with effect at the Council of Basel 
against the claims of the Church in France.” But the 
great days of the Abbey soon ended, for the fierce greed 
of Henry VIII. (though his emissaries could prove nothing 
against the monks) seized its estates and sent the aged 
and blameless Abbot to a traitor’s death. 

After Glastonbury we naturally visit Wells, exchang- 
ing romance for history—a history charmingly told by 
Canon Church, who describes the growth of that match- 
less group of cathedral buildings and records the deve- 
lopment of a diocesan constitution. Near the two cities 
lies a strange relic of a departed race—the lake village 
in the marsh land of Meare—a spot most enthralling to 
antiquaries, but very disappointing to ordinary visitors. 
Further west are found the bone cavern of Wookey and 
the stalactite caves of Cheddar. 

The book contains much interesting matter on other 
topics—the magnificent church towers—Taunton and its 
heroic defence by Robert Blake—and the letters of 
Dorothy Wadham, foundress of Wadham College. Mr. 
D. P. Alford writes a good chapter on Coleridge's resi- 
dence at Nether Stowey, as a neighbour and friend of 
Thomas Poole, and on the visits to the beautiful Quan- 
tock country by Southey, Wordsworth, and Lamb. But 
no mention is made of the literary: associations of Bath 
and Prior Park. A book written by so many persons 
must contain work of different merit, but we can hardly 
excuse so weak a chapter as that on “ Ancient Stone 
Crosses”; and Mr. Tyte’s three chapters tell us little of 
value. The print and illustrations are good, and the 
book is neatly bound in white and gold. 





PARIS. 
THE Story oF Paris. By Thomas Okey, With illustrations by 
Katherine Kimbail. “ Medizval Towns” Series London: 


Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Oxey’s new book upon Paris must command the 
respect of every student for the painstaking way in which 
it has been compiled. It is based, of course, upon 
the author’s former work appearing in the large illustrated 
series produced by the same publishers. 

It is perhaps incongruous that so large a part of the 
book, from page 144 to page 293, should not be concerned 
with Medieval Paris, but with Paris of the Renaissance, 
of the Religious Wars, of the Revolution, of Napoleon, 
and the nineteenth century. But such criticism would be 
a little unjust when one considers that the series does not 
profess to deal only with the Middle Ages, but rather with 
towns which have a predominant medieval interest. Mr. 
Okey is surprisingly accurate in this as in the previous 
volume. We say “surprising,” because accuracy in the 
history of Paris, with its enormous mass of detail and its 
concurrent mass of legend, is not very easy of attainment. 
As an example of this accuracy one may mark the com- 
ment on page 184 that it is “ permissible to doubt the 
assertion that Charles IX. stood at a window in the Petite 
Gallery of the Louvre and fired thence across the river.” 
It is indeed permissible to doubt such an assertion, as 
the window in question did not exist at the time of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. In connection with this 
matter it would be ungracious to dwell upon the strong 
religious bias that runs through the book; that bias is 
perhaps inevitable in our time, when nothing can be 
written without an evident exaggeration upon the Catholic 
or non-Catholic side of politics or of history. But it is 
worth reminding the impartial reader that no true estimate 
could be formed of French history unless the other side 
of the question be read, and in England, to-day, that 
other side, the side on which the whole mass of the 
nation stands, is not represented at all. Even the few 
Frenchmen whose names are known to cultivated English- 
men, Sabatier, Boutmy, Pressense, are determined and 
vigilant opponents of the religion of the bulk of their 
fellow countrymen. To understand a modern nation it 
is necessary to appreciate something more complex than 
mere hatred on one side and mere reaction on the other. 
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The illustrations are good, notably that of St. Etienne 
du Mont on page 132, which is full of careful detail, and 
that of the Medici Fountain on page 209, though the latter 
suffers somewhat from having the horizon set out of 
parallel with the type. There are also excellent repro- 
ductions by process, of which the best is the frontispiece, 
the headless Winged Victory in the Louvre, one of the 
noblest monuments of Paganism. The portrait of Cathe- 
rine de Medici, opposite page 180, ought, by the way, to 
convince everybody of the falsehood of the popular, or 
rather insular, legend with regard to that lady, but it will 
convince nobody, for a popular legend is stronger than 
any amount of physical evidence, and she will continue 
for some generations, in England, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the town of Geneva, to be the bloodthirsty 
intriguer of the penny dreadfuls, instead of the vigorous 
but fat old lady she was. 

The second part of the book is a sort of guide to the 
principal sights of Paris, and is as careful and accurate 
as the rest. Thus we have upon page 435 the remark 
that the first “ grip” of the new Gothic is to be discovered 
in St. Denis, which remark is as true as it is rare in a 
modern guide-book ; indeed, all those who appreciate what 
a vast revolution in human thought was symbolised bv the 
advent of the Gothic should go to the parvis of St. 
Denis as to the birthplace of a new religion, on pilgrimage. 
For it is there that the chief revolution in European 
thought first found expression. 

At the end of the book is a very good and detailed 
map of modern Paris. 





CATHEDRALS. 


THe CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND Wates. By T. Francis 


Bumpus. Third Series. London: T. Werner Laurie, 6s. 
net. 


Two volumes of this series appeared some time ago, and 
the present includes Lichfield, Gloucester, Rochester, Llan- 
daff, St. David’s, and fourteen others. It is, of course, 
illustrated, although the illustrations are sometimes weak, 
and resemble photographs on picture postcards. The 
book contains a vast amount of information about each 
cathedral, including much gossip about organists, archi- 
tects, vergers, arid artists in stained glass. We are rather 
bored by the repeated statement that this or the other 
window contains glass “from the ateliers of Messrs. Smith 
and Jones”; and we cannot profess much interest in Mr. 
Bumpuws’s first impression of a cathedral and of the music 
which he then heard. 

Our author begins with a vigorous protest against the 
removal of seventeenth and eighteenth-century furni- 
ture from our cathedrals under the influence of 
the Gothic revival; “every stage in the history 
of a church is valuable, and possesses an in- 
terest of its own.” But he would only extend 
this principle to 1750, removing the barbarisms of Wyatt 
and his school. He has a very high opinion of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and approves usually of the more modern work, 
¢.g., all that has been done at Lichfield in the last fifty 

ears. 

Lichfield and Gloucester command his enthusiastic 
admiration. Of Gloucester he says, “ its rulers appear to 
have been perpetually attentive to the repairs and decora- 
tions of their church,” and to have employed the best 
artists. “Hence it happens, not only that specimens of 
every variety of style, from the severest Anglo-Norman to 
the richest Perpendicular, are to be found in this cathedral, 
but that these specimens are all very perfect of their kind.” 

English cathedrals have suffered much from fires, 
Henry VIII., Puritans, and restorers, but they have 
escaped the centuries of neglect and pillage which reduced 
the Welsh cathedrals to ruins and brought the bishops 
and clergy of the Establishment into deserved contempt. 
At Llandaff in 1837 “the church in its genuine aspect 
was a ruin, and hardly a picturesque one. The chapter 
was non-resident, the cathedral worship had been unknown 
for a century and a half, and the Bishop lived at the 
Lakes.” At St. David’s, a tradition goes, “one of the 





Bishops removed the lead off the Cathedral to increase the 
portions of his five daughters, who were all married to 
Bishops.” As for Bangor, “no Cathedral in the kingdom 
could compare with it for meanness.” However, within 
the last forty years “the restoration of all these Cathedrals 
has been undertaken by the best authorities,” and St. 
David's certainly repays the tedious journey. 





FICTION. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 
A Gotpen SHapow. By L. T. Meade. London: Ward, Lock 


and Co. 6s. ; 
Tue GIRL AND THE May. By Curtis Yorke. London: Long. 
6s 


Tue Otp House aT THE Corner. By Florence Warden. 

London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
SEVEN NIGHTS IN A GonDOLA. By Lucas Cleeve. London: 

Unwin. 6s. 
Tue Corner House. By F. M. White. London: Ward, 

Lock and Co. 6s. 
Or these five novels the second on the list is certainly 
the best, because it has some originality and is the most 
vivacious. Curtis Yorke takes us to a Canadian mining 
camp, and we are there introduced to an interesting set 
of people placed in unusual relationships to each other. 
The characters are sympathetically developed and, espe- 
cially in the case of Christian Cunninghame and Evan 
Warwick, her lover, the things that happen always prove 
of absorbing interest to the reader. We hope that Curtis 
Yorke will in future use her undoubted gifts of narrative 
and imagination as successfully as she has done in The 
Girl and the Man, which marks a real advance on the 
conventional and rather undistinguished tales which have 
hitherto been her contribution to modern fiction. Mrs. 
Meade and Miss Warden are popular favourites, and doubt- 
less there are many who will read and admire A Golden 
Shadow and The Old House at the Corner, both being 
fair specimens of these two writers’ work. For ourselves, 
we wish it were possible for these ladies to— 

“. . . take this time-worn lute away, 
And bring one freshly strung.” 

A single page of spirited originality and imagination is 
worth many volumes of “stagey” artificiality—however 
pleasantly set out. Miss Warden certainly excels Mrs. 
Meade on this occasion in craftsmanship, for her handling 
of a rather complicated plot is deft and_ ingenious. 
Needless to say, the scene of Seven Nights in a 
Gondola is Venice. As a story it is cleverly written, but 
the plot is exceedingly unconvincing. A wealthy amateur 
— English by birth but cosmopolitan by inclina- 
ion, an Italian model, and a young English girl are a 
trio for whom the novelist has prepared an orgy of mis- 
understanding and cross purposes. Everything gets un- 
ravelled at the end, of course, and the story is by one who 
knows and loves the “ sun-girt city” sufficiently to describe 
it picturesquely. The Corner House is sheer melodrama. 
The leading lady is a superbly beautiful adventuress with 
a “brilliant smile”; at her reception, which was attended 
by the Smart Set, “she wore a diamond spray and tiara ; 
a deep red rose at her breast looked like a splash of 
blood. Truly, a magnificent woman!” Probably this 
kind of writing is a knack, but F. M. White appears to 
have acquired it to perfection; the whole story is related 
in an exalted manner and may be described as sensa- 
tionalism in dress clothes. 





NOT WHAT OUR YOUTH DESIRES. 
THE PiLLaR OF CLoup. By Francis Gribble. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s. 
Mr. GrissB-e is steadily winning his way to a place among 
the novelists whose work counts for a good deal with 
fastidious readers. In his new book he challenges com- 
parison with a recent remarkable novel by Dolf Wyllarde, 
for there is a strong similarity between the subject of The 
Pillar of Cloud and that of The Pathway of the Pioneer, 
although the treatment accorded it by the two writers is 
very dissimilar. In both, the girls who are engaged in 
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earning their precarious livelihood amongst the perils and 
sharp discomforts of London existence are ladies by birth 
and upbringing; in both we have the ceaseless clash 
between things as they are and things as a young girl 
would like them to be. In the second of the two books 
the characters of half a dozen girls are analysed and their 
fortunes (or misfortunes) followed with due regard to the 
individual temperament and the special circumstance. Mr. 
Gribble, on the other hand, takes one girl, Bella 
L’Estrange, for his heroine, and, although we hear a good 
deal from time to time of the various friends beside whom 
she made her earlier struggles for existence, it is she 
who dominates the book, and it is in her sad story that 
we are poignantly interested. Mr. Gribble writes with a 
quiet realism which gives a dramatic flavour to his novel, 
and the virility of his style helps ustofeel itis indeed of 
“woman our sister” that we are reading. When Bella, 
after a sheltered and fairly happy girlhood as the daughter 
of a second-rate Barnstaple solicitor, arrives in London, 
almost friendless and with nobody but herself to rely on, 
she goes to board at “ Stonor House,” a hostel for women 
“who earned their living ‘ genteelly,’ as clerks, typewriters, 
daily governesses, and the like, had no friends or relatives 
to live with, and could not afford to pay more than fifteen 
shillings a week. It was a quasi-philanthropic institution, 
with peeresses on the list of patrons, combining the laying 
up of treasure in heaven with the earning of a steady five 
per cent. dividend on earth: a useful place, no doubt, but 
by no means cheerful to look upon. The steps were very 


dirty; the door was rather dirty; the windows and the 
blinds were only moderately clean.” 


Here Bella makes what we must all regard as a brave fight 
against odds. She is probably not typical, but her expe- 
riences are only too frequently the experiences of hundreds, 
if not thousands, of the professional women of London. 
Even after meeting Gilbert Oare, when “ glorious flashes 
of colour” were “painted across a life that had been all 
drab for so long,” the joylessness of the rest of her life 
was more apparent to her than before; she still had to 
fight so painfully for her poor place in the world. As soon as 
the temptation came to make the great change she accepted 
it deliberately, and did not look back until the abyss 
yawned beneath her feet. Then she sought and found safety 
in another harbour of refuge for disillusioned womanhood, 
“Saint Lawrence House.” Psychologically this story is 
one of deep interest, and it seems to us to raise the whole 
question of the organisation of humanity. Even if Bella 
was not typical she was certainly normal, and it was in- 

table that she should in the end rebel against the ab- 
normal and unnatural conditions of life in such a place 
as “Stonor House.” The Pillar of Cloud is compelled 
to be inconclusive, but it is significant and weighty, with- 
out being ponderous ; all the characters (even that of the 
weakling Gilbert Oare) are finely drawn. It may be termed 
a book apart. It says in prose what Matthew Arnold 
told us in verse: 

“Calm not life’s crown, though calm is well. 


’Tis all perhaps which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.” 





We understand that Mr. Alexander Macdonald, the well- 
known explorer and author of /m Search of Eldorado and 
other books of travel, has written a story for boys entitled 
The Lost Explorers: Across the Trackless Desert, which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Blackie and Son. 
Mr. Macdonald has already proved himself to be an 
original writer, and his experiences as a pioneer and ex- 
plorer in many parts of the world should provide him with 
a valuable fund of material for tales of adventure. 

Mr. John Lane is publishing on September 18 Memoirs 
of the Count de Cartrie, a record of the extraordinary 
events in the life of a French Royalist during the war in 
La Vendée and of his flight to Southampton, where he 
followed the humble occupation of gardener. These 
memoirs are printed from a contemporary manuscript Eng- 
lish translation which only came to light last year. An 
‘introduction is furnished by Frederic Masson; appendices 
and notes by Pierre Amedée Pichot and others; whilst 
the publisher contributes a lengthy advertisement 
explaining how the manuscript came into his possession 
and what steps were taken to verify its genuineness. 





Mr. Heinemann has in preparation two remarkable 
volumes on chapters of French history, both of which have 
had great success in the original. One is Monsieur G. Leno- 
tre’s The Flight of Marte Antoinette and the other is 
Paul Gruyer’s story of Napoleon at Elba. Different in 
scope and subject as these two publications are, they yet 
have this similarity—that they both relate the story of the 
downfall of a crowned head. 


Under the title of Zhe Desert and the Sown, the same 
house will publish a book of travel by Gertrude Lowthian 
Bell. It is a description of her journey through unfre- 
quented parts of Syria, bv Damascus, Baalbek, Aleppo, on 
to Antioch. It will be illustrated from the author’s photo- 
graphs and be unique, probably, as a pioneering work 
from the hand of a woman. 


We are requested by the Rev. Canon MacColl, author 
of The Royal Commission and the Ornaments Rubric, to 
call attention to the fact that his reference to some of his 
examiners has been misunderstood, and he wishes to say 
emphatically that he was treated by all the Commissioners 
with great courtesy and consideration. All he meant, as 
he goes on to explain, was that one or two of his examiners 
seemed to him occasionally not to give its proper weight 
to one class of evidence which he placed before them ; and 
this he attributed to unconscious bias due to imperfect 
acquaintance with some of the facts or to an imperfect 
knowledge of the canons which govern the interpretation 
of ecclesiastical law. 


Mr. Grant Richards has been giving to an interviewer 
a new explanation of “the depression of the trade in fic- 
tion.” We confess that it moves us, though it is not one 
which we should have expected from a publisher. “I wish 
editors would give up reviewing, as they do at present, 
practically every novel that appears. Lukewarm 
praise is generally ladled out, and the novelist feels en- 
couraged and tries again.” We live in a polite age, and 
Mr. Richards would have us cruel in order to be kind. He 
sighs for the “ This will never do” days, and we are minded 
on occasion to assist_him by advising the author that he 
would be better employed hoeing turnips. But we should 
have thought that the remedy for over-production lay to a 
large extent in the pu’ lishers’ own hands. 
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“THE SPEAKER” SCHEME OF PRIZES. 





The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
will be given of £10, £5, £3, and £2. The follow- 
ing are the subjects, with the latest date at which 
the essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 





#. The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars - ~- | Oct. 


2. The best Agenda for the coming 
Hague Conference’ - ~ « #| Oct, 13 


3. How should a Liberal Government 
deal with the House of Lords? ~- | Oct. 20 


4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problemrunder the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 
to improve those Laws? - «| Oct, 27 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- | 
dom = — a - - oa - Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 
Germany, and Ireland? - - - Nov. 10 
7. The best Hundred Books on Peace 


and War os - = - 7 - WN v. 1 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) av. 


8. A Temperance Bill for next year - Nov. 24 


9. The best suggestion for the Amend- 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 
Elections - -  - - - ~ Dec. 1 


10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government - - - ~ - Dec. 8 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 





12. The best Budget for next year in the 


form of a Financial Speech - ~- | Dec. 22 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 

Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months, All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, as advice will be 
given from time to time upon the various subjects. 


HINTS TO COMPETITORS. 





No. 1. Proposals for the amendment of the law re- 
lating to Motor Cars must, of course, be based upon the 
existing legislation and the existing scheme of taxation. 


Vol I. of the Report of the Royal Commission on Motor 
Cars, which was published a short time ago (Cp. 3080), 
can be had for ninepence from Eyre & Spottiswoode or any 
of the Government publishers. It contains a useful sum- 
mary of the existing law. 


No. 2. Information as to the coming Hague Con- 
ference might possibly be obtained from‘thefSecretaries ot 
the Peace and Arbitration Societies, some of which have 
published literature on the subject. The best accounts 
of the first Hague Conference are by Mr. G. H. Perris and 
by the late Mr. Holls, who was Secretary to the American 
delegates. Mr. Holls’s book was published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 


No. 3. With regard to the House of Lords and its 
delinquencies, plenty of information should be obtainable 
from the Liberal Publication Department. Pike’s Con- 
stitutional History of the House of Lords is a standard 
book for those who are inclined to study the question 
thoroughly. 


Nos. 4, 5, and 11. A shilling book published not 
long ago by the Speaker Pusiisuinc Co., Towards a Social 
Policy, throws some light on unemployment and also upon 
afforestation and the rating of land values. There are, 
of course, considerable number of publications on all these 
subjects. We should recommend those who are drafting a 
scheme for the rating of unoccupied land to study the 
Advertising Stations Rating Act, which will be found in 
most of the books on the law of rating. Of course, the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation (1901) 
should be referred to. 


No. 7. Weare giving specially large prizes for this 
subject, as it will involve a considerable amount of researcli. 
Those who draw up a bibliography of the best hundred 
books on Peace and War should add a few lines after each 
book indicating the contents. It might also be well to give 
a brief introductory statement explaining the selection. 
The majority of the books, if not all, should be English, 
and in the case of important foreign books, both the 
original and the English translations, where one exists, 
should be cited. 


No. 9. A standard book on the Corrupt Practices Act 
is by Rogers. There is another by Jelf, and yet another 
has been edited by Mr. Allard for the Liberal Publication 
Department. A summary of the existing law is contained 
in A Guide to County Elections, issued at the beginning of 
this year by the Speaker Office (2s. net). 


No. 12. The difficulty will be to make a financial 
statement for next year that will be at once clear, concise, 
and attractive within the space of 2,000 or 2,500 words, for 
we can hardly recommend contributors to exceed this limit. 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous financial speeches are a mode! in 
every respect save that of coneision, while Mr. Asquith's 
first printed statement gave an extremely lucid summary 

_of our finances as they stood at the beginning of this 
year. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


Tue City has been entirely absorbed during the week 
in the gold withdrawals to America, and although 
the extent of the withdrawal has been less perhaps 
than was expected it has been quite enough to alarm 
the market and to put down the price of Consols and 
to put up the Bank rate. The total efflux from the 
Bank for the week ending Wednesday was over three 
millions sterling, and consisted entirely of eagles. 
During the last few years the Bank had accumulated 
quite a hoard of these gold coins of America, which 
are seldom seen out there except in the Far West. I 
fancy, however, that there cannot be very many left 
in Threadneedle-street, and one must congratulate the 
Bank on selling them at an excellent profit. 








Tue GoLtp RESERVE AND CONSOLS. 


The effect on the gold reserve is serious, mainly 
because the City gets so terribly nervous when it sees 
the stock of gold diminishing. As a matter of fact, 
though the Bank rate is 1 per cent. higher than it 
was this time last year, the Bank’s position is just about 
as strong, and provided markets hold off for the next 
few weeks there is no reason why the pinch this autumn 
should be much more severe than usual. It must be re- 
membered that the gold production of the Transvaal has 
now risen to over half a milliona month. The mystery 
of the gold purchased by the Deutsche Bank has not 
yet been solved; but it is now known for certain that 
it did not go to America, and there is a rumour in the 
City (which is supported by a statement in the 77zbune) 
that the gold, amounting to about a million sterling, 
has been very quietly transferred to St. Petersburg. 
Apprehensions of dearer money caused by these 
gold exports, caused a very severe depression 
in Consols during the first two days of the week ; but on 
Wednesday a curious rumour was circulated that Paris 
would release gold in order to relieve London of the 
disagreeable task of supplying the precious metal to the 
stock jobbing interests in America. There may be ground 
for the surmise that Paris is ready to provide for the 
demands which Egypt usually makes upon London for 
gold at this period of the year. However that may be, 
Consols and Irish Land Stock recovered sharply on 
Wednesday. There was, however, one curious excep- 
tion to the recovery in gilt-edged stocks. 


BANK OF IRELAND. 


In Tuesday’s edition of the Dublin Evening Mail it 
was stated that the Government proposes in the com- 
ing bill for the reform of Irish government ‘to obtain 
possession of the Bank of Ireland, formerly the Irish 
Parliament House, and hand it over to the new powers 
to be called into existence as the Assembly House of 
the Irish Council which it is one of the proposals of the 
bill to establish.” Of course Irishmen have always 
desired to see the restoration of the old House on 
College Green, which is now the headquarters of the 
Bank of Ireland; but the curious thing is that this 
rumour (which I am inclined to regard as a well- 
founded one) should have hada detrimental influence 
upon the price of Bank of Ireland stock. Its 
normal price during the first half of the year was 335. 
The rumour we have referred to was first mentioned, 
we believe, in the /rish Times, and since then the 
stock has fallen to 324 or thereabouts. It fell 3 points 
on Wednesday, and 5 on Thursday, in spite of the 
advance in other gilt-edged securities. 

The Bank of Ireland was founded in 1783, the very 
year in which peace was signed between England and 
the United States and in which Flood’s bill for Parlia- 
mentary reform in Ireland was rejected. For the first 
Seventeen years of the Bank’s life the Irish Parliament 
continued to meet on College Green. The organisation 
of the Bank of Ireland is modelled on that of the 
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Bank of England, and all issues of Irish Land Stock are 
made by it conjointly with the Bank of England. 
I see that at the end of 1904 its paid-up capital was 
42,769,000, its reserve fund £1,034,000, while its 
deposits, current accounts, &c., aggregated 
414,854,000. In its assets buildings accounted for 
£105,000, and the dividend was 12 per cent. for the 
year. What I entirely fail to understand is why the 
prospect of these premises being purchased by the 
Government and of the Irish finances being adminis- 
tered by an Irish body in Dublin should be detrimental 
to the Bank of Ireland. One would naturally have 
expected that such a reform of Irish government as is 
now expected would have not diminished but increased 
the importance of the premier bank of Ireland. 
OTHER MARKETS. 

In other respects the week has not been eventful 
on the Stock Exchange. American Railways have 
been checked in their upward rush, but the collapse 
which the far-sighted observers are expecting has not 
yet come. Probably the railway bosses, who also 
control many of the banks and are perhaps primarily 
stock jobbers, have not yet had time to unload at the 
top. When the psychological moment comes they will 
no doubt announce changes in policy, or let out some 
demoralising secret which will send down stocks as 
quickly as the last clever manceuvre sent them up. 

In the foreign market Russian securities have been 
fairly steady, though, of course, no improvement can 
be expected until the Government announces new elec- 
tions for the Duma. Meanwhile, the market takes 
its daily diet of outrages and massacres more and 
more as a matter of course. Russian government now 
means simply anarchy plus a policeman. Cedulas are 
strong on the offer of the governor of Buenos Aires. 


KAFFIR AMALGAMATION. 

An epidemic of amalgamation is raging on the 
Rand, and during the past week the tedium of a sickly 
market has been relieved by announcements of schemes 
of amalgamation. No sooner was the preliminary 
statement made by the controlling house about the 
Simmer and Jack group than another big scheme was 
announced. And yet it is doubtful whether the market 
is much interested. In neither case is there an issue of 
fresh capital, and it is doubtful in the present state of 
the market whether it could easily be procured. In 
fact, in the case of the Geduld Proprietary mines there 
is contraction rather than expansion. In this combine 
the issued capitals of the three companies is to be 
reduced from £ 1,050,000 to £490,100 and shareholders 
in the subsidiary companies will receive thirty-five 
shares for every hundred previously held. 

THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


A Bic TextTiLe Trust. 


Had it been less extravagantly capitalised at the 
time of formation the Calico Printers’ Association would, 
on an average of years, produce very good 
results. It represents something like 85 per cent. of 
the calico printing trade, and the directors are always 
seeking to extend its monopoly by absorbing other 
concerns. Asarule, big profits are earned, but the 
existing issued capital in shares and debentures of 
8} millions sterling is too enormous to permit 
a fair dividend return and a proper strengthen- 
ing of the finances. I do not think the good- 
will is so very large, iittle more than £500,000 in 
fact, but the promoters were so anxious to make the 
trust all-powerful that they took into the combine at 
extravagant prices businesses which not only failed to 
earn profits, but were producing actual losses. Many 
have since been closed, but the money paid for 








them means so much additional burden on the 
remunerative portions of the business. In the first 
year after inception the Trust did so badly that 
only £22,000 was earned towards Debenture interest 
of about £128,000, but there has been fairly 
steady improvement since, and for three years to June, 
1905, dividends at 24 per cent. were paid. The 
accounts for the twelve months ended June last are 
now published, and show the company to have expe- 
rienced its best year. A profit is returned of over 
500,000, and the dividend on the share capital is 
raised to 4 per cent., with enough to pay another 3 per 
cent. put to reserves. The savings, however, are still 
slender compared with the total capital, and the divi- 
dend even now is not very striking. 





BooMING TRADE. 


The Board of Trade figures for August over-sea 
trade again maintain the expansion of the last 
eight months. The total imports for the month in- 
creased £ 2,031,633, to 448,894,624, and the exports 
expanded £4,471,282, to £40,416,754. These are 
gratifying figures, and demonstrate that the great 
industries of the country are recovering from the 
depression following the South African War. The 
shrinkage in the import of raw cotton may not mean 
much, as manufactured cotton goods have increased. 
Among the exports the most striking features are 
the increase in coal, iron, and steel manufactures, 
machinery, and cotton goods. These figures naturally 
give rise to the anticipation that when the year ends it 
will show a magnificent total, as already on the eight 
months’ trade the imports are up £ 33,317,067, while the 
exports are more satisfactory still with an increase of 


£ 39,630,924. 


CLYDE SHIPBUILDING. 


Last year the shipbuilding on the Clyde surpassed 
all previous records, and the volume of business in the 
yards in the West of Scotland this year bids fair to 
surpass last year’s magnificent total. The yards of 
Leith and Dundee are more or less negligable com- 
pared with the shipbuilding in the West, where the 
most important of Scottish shipbuilding is conducted. 
The figures to hand of the state of trade on the Clyde 
is eminently satisfactory. In August as many as forty- 
one new vessels were launched, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 58,245 tons. Taking the first eight months of 
last year and comparing with the figures for the same 
period this year there is an increase of seventy-three 
vessels, an increase in tonnage of 105,746 tons. This 
is for the whole of the Scottish yards, and a fair idea of 
the relative position of the Clyde and the rest of Scot- 
land is demonstrated by the fact that of the increase 
forty-four vessels out of the forty-five are placed to the 
credit of Clyde yards. 
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